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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE 5. 1838. 


Potes. 
CRASHAW AND SHELLEY. 


Another of the fine old English authors, for a 
complete edition of whose works poetical students 
are indebted to Mr. Russell Smith, is Richard 
Crashaw. Before submitting a few remarks which 
have occurred to me on a somewhat hurried pe- 
rusal of the collection in its entirety, but after re- 
peated readings of many angered pare I would 
venture to suggest to the learned editor of the 
volume, Mr. Turnbull, a correction of the text in 
one passage which appears to me very obvious 
and very much required. It is the second line of | 
the tenth stanza of “The Weeper,” p. 3. The 
whole stanza, as given in Mr. Turnbull's edition, 
and I presume in all previous editions, is as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Yet let the poor drops weep, 
Weeping is the case of woe; 
Softly let them creep, 
Sad that they are vanquish’d so; 
They, though to others no relief, 
May balsam be for their own grief.” 

The stanza is printed exactly in the same way at 
p- 11. of Mr. Turnbull's edition, from another ver- 
sion of “ The Weeper,” which elsewhere presents 
some striking differences from the first, as if it 
were written down incorrectly from memory. A 
few of these alterations, which are seldom im- 
provements, I may subsequently refer to. With 
respect to the stanza to which I have drawn the 
attention of the reader, it seems quite obvious to | 
me that the word “ case” in the second line which | 
I have Italicised is a misprint for “ ease.” The | 
substitution of ¢ for e is one of the most frequent | 
errors to which the inventive genius of the com- | 
— gives birth ; so frequent, that if Mr. Kings- | 
ey's recent suggestion that printers ought to be | 
hanged for their misdeeds, or rather misprints, | 
were carried out, Printing-house Yard would 
soon become Aceldama, and The Times indeed 
feel “ out of joint.” If 

“ Weeping is the case of woe,” 
has any meaning, it must mean that “ weeping” 
is the condition or attribute of woe, —a prosaic 
truism which the lyrical and subjective tendency 
of Crashaw’s genius would have never stooped to 
express. - This explanation, moreover, would de- | 
stroy the entire meaning of the stanza. The poet 
was evidently thinking of some alleviation of woe; 
some “ balsam of grief,” as he himself says in the | 
end of the stanza itself; and for this he pre- 
pares the reader (if he thought of readers at all) ; 
but in any case he consistently evolves the position | 
he had laid down, that 

“ Weeping: is the ease of woe.” | 


Mr. Turnbull having found Ais reading in all 





| Loretto were included. 


previous editions was perfectly correct in re- 
taining it, either in the text or in a note: and the 
omission of any reference to the nearly obvious 
emendation I suggest must have arisen from his 
attention having been diverted to the other and 
more important duties of his editorship. 

Having said so much on this subject, I fear I 
cannot point out as much in detail as I would 
wish, a very striking peculiarity in Crashaw’s 
lyrical poems which seems deserving of special 
attention. I refer to the extraordinary resem- 
blance both in structure, sentiment, and occa- 
sionally in expression, which many passages (that 
are comparatively less spoiled than others by the 
prevailing bad taste of Crashaw’s time) bear to 
the lyrics of that first of England's poet-lyrists, — 
I of course mean Shelley. Strange as it may 
appear, there are many things in common be- 
tween them. They both, at great personal sacri- 
fices, and with equal disinterestedness, embraced 
what they conceived to be the truth. Fortu- 
nately, in Crashaw's case, Truth and Faith were 
synonymous; unhappily with Shelley the abne- 
gation of Faith seemed to be of more importance 
than the reception of any tangible or intelligible 
substitute. Both were persecuted, neglected, and 
misunderstood ; and both terminated their brief 
lives, at about the same age, on opposite shores of 
the same beautiful country, whither even at that 
early period “ The Swans of Albion” had begun 
to resort, there perchance in a moment of peace 
to sing one immortal death-song, and so die. 

Mrs, Shelley has mentioned in her valuable 
Notes to her husband’s poems many of the books 
which they read in common. Shelley, as all true 
British Poets have been, was a warm admirer, and 
when occasion offered a constant student, of those 
who are called, for want of some better general 
name, the old English Poets. Crashaw is, how- 
ever, never mentioned ; nor is it likely that among 
the few books which their frequent change of 
residence allowed them to bring with them, the 
scarce and quaint old volumes of the Canon of 
There was nothing in 
Crashaw’s enthusiastic belief that would have been 
an obstacle to Shelley’s appreciation of his poetical 
merits. On the contrary, it might have given them 
an additional interest in his eyes, as it did in the 
case of Calderon. Shelley was too earnest and 


| too sincere a man himself not to admire earnest- 


ness and sincerity in another: for what he warred 
against was not belief, but the pretending to believe, 
which from his own personal experience he satis- 
fied himself was the exact state of the question. 
On the whole it is almost certain that Shelley 
knew nothing of Crashaw, except what meagre 
knowledge of him might be gleaned from Cowley, 


| or from writers who mentioned him merely in 


connexion with that once more popular poet. 
And yet there are many lines and passages in his 
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own poems which have no prototypes in the whole 
range of British poesy, except in the hitherto ob- 
seure pages of that “ poet and saint” whose 
Adonais was not unworthily sung by the “ pre- 
vailing poet” of his day, Abraham Cowley.* 

A few examples will prove this. Nothing is 
more remarkable in Shelley’s poetry than his love 
of vivifying and animating everything in Nature, 
treating all its manifestations as living beings, 
shaping them, and endowing them with a daring 
and a splendour of imagination that have no 
limits. Galderon’s Autos have much of this; but 
they are too often less delicately idealised. “ The 
Cloud” is the most popular instance of this in 
Shelley, but there are many others ; none perhaps 
more pleasing than those that have a reference to 
Night. In his exquisite address “ To Night,” we 
have the following linés : — 


“ Wrap thy form in a mantle-grey 
Star-inwrought ; 
Blind with thine hair the eyes of day,” &c. 


In an earlier poem we have the same idea :— 


“ And pallid evening twines its beaming hair 
In duskier braids around the languid eyes of day.” 


The following line from Crashaw is in perfect 
unison with these : — 


“Ni ight Range yet heavy on the lids of day,” (P. 60.) 

* While on the subject of Shelley, I may sateen be 
permitted to put on record a fact personal to myself, 
which, as it indicates an early and boyish enthusiasm for 
the poet, long before an edition of his works emanated 
from Dover Street, or indeed before any English edition 
of his collected poems was in existence, and before I knew 
of a French one, may be mentioned, as a correct anti- 
cipation of that later interest in his life and writings 
which has led in the present year to the publication of 
three distinct biographical works which, with more or less 
success, have been devoted to his memory. In “ The 
Shelley Papers” by Captain Medwin, which appeared 
many years ago in the Atheneum, a brief allusion was 
made to Shelley’s visit to Dublin in 1812. By assiduous 
search among booksellers and in public libraries here, I 
not only procured a copy of “ An Address to the Irish 
People,” which Shelley published and circulated in Dublin 
in that year upon “ Catholic Emancipation ” and a “ Re- 
peal of the Union;” but I discovered among some old 
newspapers two or three versions of a speech which the 
author of Prometheus Unbound delivered in Fishamble 
Street Theatre upon the 28th February in that year, in 
the presence of Mr. O’Connell and the other political 
leaders of the time. All the information thus collected 
I published about twelve years ago in an Essay on Shelley 
in the Nation newspaper. Subsequently, Dr. Madden, in 
the second edition of his Life of Lady Blessington, made 
use of this Essay, &c. (which I lent him for the purpose) 
with due acknowledgment of the source whence the in- 
formation was derived, and with a kindly mention of my 
name, for which I have always felt obliged. The same 
matter, with additional references supplied by me, has 
heen lately made use of by Mr. Middleton in his Shelley 
and his Writings, and is erroneously attributed by him, 
in his Preface to that work, to the gentleman who was 
merely the medium of ae YK the information 
80 collected to his publisher.—D, F. M‘C. 








Or this entire stanza from an earlier portion of 
the same poem : — 
“ Now had the night’s companion from her den, 
Where all the busy day she close doth lie, 
With her soft wing wiped from the brows of men 
Day’s sweat; and by a gentle tyranny, 
And sweet oppression, kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tamed the rebellious eye 
Of sorrow ; with a soft and downy han 
Sealing all breasts in a Lethean ) Baer: "—P. 56. 


Shelley's 
“ Touching all with thine opiate wand,” 


harmonises singularly, even as to rhyme, with the 
last two lines, while Crashaw’s 


“ Where all the busy day” 
and Shelley’s 
“ Where all the long and lone daylight ” 


seem to have a wonderful affinity towards each 
other. 

Before I part from this particular poem of 
Crashaw, which, though a translation, is con- 
ceived and expressed in an original spirit, allow 
me to give a few extracts, which seem to me 
written in the very spirit of “ The Witch of 
Atlas.” The following stanza, if found detached, 
most readers would attribute to that poem : — 

“ He saw rich necfar-thaws release the rigour 

Of th’ icy North ; from frost-bound Atlas’ hands 
His adamantine fetters fall; green vigour 
Gladding the Scythian rocks and Libyian sands ; 
He saw a vernal smile sweetly disfigure 
Winter's sad face, and through the flow’ry lands 
Of fair Engaddi, honey-sweating fountains 
With manna, milk, and balm new broach the 
mountains.” —P. 46 
Or this passage : — 
“ Art thou not Lucifer? he to whom the droves 
Of stars that gild the morn in charge were given? 
The nimblest of the lightning-wingéd loves?” —P. 50. 
t p. 60. we have Shelley’s favourite word 
“ unrest,” which he more than any other modern 
poet has contributed to revive. Crashaw’s line is 
“ The worm of jealous envy and unrest.” 
Shelley's — 
“ And that unrest which men miscall delight.” 
But enough has been said of this poem.* 


A favourite expression of endearment which 
most poets have used towards Nature, and none 
more than Shelley, is that of Mother. We have 
repeated instances of it in his poems. In Alastro 
we have: — 


“ Tf our great Mother have imbued my soul.” 





* There is a fine line in this poem which would serve 
as an admirable motto for Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt” — 


“ They prick a bleeding heart at every stitch.” —P. 54, 


_ whole story of that remarkable lyric is told in this 
ine, 





ced 
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In Adonais : — 

“ Where wert thou, mighty Mother, when he lay?” &c. 
In Crashaw we have equally numerous examples, 
as at p. 106.: — 

_ “ How thy great Mother Nature doats on thee.” 
or at p. 96. : — 

“ And wilt thou, O cruel boast, 
Put poor Nature to such cost? 
O ’twill undo our Common Mother,” &c. 
The beginning of Shelley’s poem “ Ginevra”— 
* Wild, pale and wonder-stricken, even as one 
Who staggers forth into the air and sun 
From the dark chamber of a mortal fever,”— 
is somehow or other recalled to memory by the 
following lines from a beautiful poem by Crashaw 
“ On a Foul Morning” : 
“ Where art thou, Sol, while thus the blind-fold day 
Staggers out of the East, losing her way, 
Stumbling on night.”—P. 109. 


There are many other passages in this poem 
well worthy of notice for their intrinsic beauty, 
as, for instance, this exquisite couplet. Addressing 
the Dawn, he says : — 

“ Rise then, fair blue-eyed maid, rise and discover 

Thy silver brow, and meet thy golden lover,” 
or the conclusion of the same passage referring to 
the mists that obscured her beauty : — 
“ Tt is for you 

To sit and scowl upon night's heavy brow; 

Not on the fresh cheeks of the virgin morn.” 
Two additional kindred passages may be given 
from these two genuine poets, as well for their 
singular beauty, as for the remarkable resemblance 
they bear to each other. Here are Shelley’s lines, 
supposed to refer to his cousin Harriette Grove : — 

“ There were two cousins, almost like to twins, 


And so they grew together, like two flowers 

Upon one stem, which the same leaves and showers 
Lull or awaken in their purple prime, 

Which the same hand will gather— the same clime 
Shake with decay.” 


Crashaw’s, which perhaps are still more beau- | 


tiful, are as follows :— 


“ 


So have I seen, to dress their mistress, May, 
Two silken sister-flowers consult, and lay ~ 
Their bashful cheeks together ; newly they 
Peep'd from their buds, show'd like the garden’s eyes 
Scarce waked ; like was the crimson of their joys, 
Like were the pearls they wept; so like, that one 
Seem’d but the other’s kind reflection.” 
Crashaw's Poems, p. 107. 


These instances are, however, accidental re- | 


semblances of expression. The following passages 
are examples of a deeper and more mysterious 
affinity. Here the poets seem to utter their me- 
lodious wailing from one and the same soul. 


The first is a strain which, though immediately | 


suggesting Tennyson, is not therefore the less 
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Shelleyesk. It may be worth while to give a 
stanza from the living poet to show how the 
charming melody and the musical effect of repe- 
tition in the second line, so effectively reproduced 
in “ The Miller’s Daughter,” were anticipated 
more than two centuries ago by our poet. 

From “ The Miller's Daughter ” :— 

“It is the Miller’s daughter, 
And she is grown so dear, so dear, 
That I would be the jewel 
That trembles in her ear: 
For hid in ringlets day and night, 
I'd touch her neck so warm and white.” 
Tennyson’s Poems, p. 89. 
From “ The Weeper ” : — 
“ Does the day-star rise? 
Still thy stars do fall, do fall : 
Does day close his eyes? 
Still the fountain weeps for all. 
Let night or day do what they will, 
Thou hast thy task, thou weepest still.”—P. 6. 

Here it will be perceived that the metre is pre- 
cisely the same in both poets; and the rhythmical 
artifice (if it may be called so) by which from the 
repetition in the second line the principal effect 
is produced, is exactly alike in each. I do not 
remember any instance of this in Shelley, except 
perhaps at the commencement of lines such as— 

“ Rarely, rarely, cowest thou 

Spirit of Delight,” &c. ; 
but with this deduction it is altogether in his 
style, as are the four lines that immediately fol- 
low : — 
“ Does thy song lull the air? 
Thy falling tears keep faithful time, 
Does thy sweet-breath’d prayer 

Up in clouds of incense climb? ” 

The following is a companion picture to those 
given by Wordsworth from Milton and Lord 
Chesterfield in his well-known remarks upon the 
difference between Fancy and Imagination. The 





passage, particularly the last line, also singularly 
| Supports the position I am advancing : — 
| “ Not in the evening’s eyes 
When they red with weeping ure 
For the sun that dies, 
Sits Sorrow with a face so fair. 
Nowhere but here did ever meet 
Sweetness so sad, sadness so sweet.” —P. 2. 
Shelley has many lines full of similar contrasts, 
as, for instance, in “ The Sky-lark ” : — 
“ Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought ;” 


or where in the Adonais he calls the Poet of Ierne 
(Moore) : — 


“ The sweetest lyrist of her saddest wrong.” 


Innumerable other passages present themselves, 
but I must bring this paper to a close. Before 
doing so, I would point out a resemblance to an 
admired passage of another poet, whose original 
genius is as undoubted as is that of Shelley. No 
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: ; 
description in Keats has met with such universal “There is another accident about this title of Forfare, 
admiration as that of Madeline in the “ Eve of Doncla I — ovens pA Ta once ae .oe 

” o 48 as is made of that ow according to the 
St. Agn es,” and no part of that description more | notions of granting honours i England, there no beh be 


than the two lines I shall now quote : — | two Titles in severall men from the same place, that is, 
* She seemed lendid angel newly drest | One person cannot be an Earl and another a Baron with 
Save wings ‘Gate . the title of the same place. But possibly the rules of 


Scotland may be otherwise, or there may be a County and 
Town of Forfare, and therefore the Style may be distinct. 
I hope to kisse your hand here this winter, and shall be 
glad of any av at all times of serving you here, 


In Crashaw’s poem entitled “ On a Treatise of | 
Charity,” we have the following description : — 


“ Rise, then, immortal maid! Religion, rise! 


Put on thyself in thine own looks: t’ our eyes being with en faith 

Be what thy beauties, not our blots, have made thee; | our most sithfal 

Such as, ere our dark sins to dust betray’d thee, | Humble Servant, 

Heaven set thee down new dress’d.”—P. 75. | “For Joun Ansris. 


I trust no one will mistake my motive in point- “ Mr. ANDERSON, 
ing out these coincidences. My object is by sug- “Writer to the Signet 
gesting, I trust on no weak evidence, the existence | “Frank. “at Edinburgh, | 
of a certain kindred spirit between modern poets Ward. ‘ Geottand. 
whose fame is now established, and an elder one Anstis has fallen into error relative to the For- 
whose fame is yet to be won, to draw attention to | far peerage, which was created Oct. 20, 1661, in 
the latter without doing any injury to the former. | favour of Archibald, second Earl of Ormond, to 
This is my first object. I should hope, in the | him and his heirs male, the individual who held 
second place, that the resemblances here pointed | the earldom when the letter was written. The 
out, ool p taken almost at random from the produc- | baron was not of Forfar, but Aston of Forfar, and 
tions of poets severed by hundreds of years from | Wa8 created by Charles I, Nov. 28, 1627, in 
each other, may make discoverers of similar coin- | favour of Sir Walter Aston of Tixall, with remain- 
cidences in the writings of contemporary poets | der to his heirs male whatsoever. It is remarkable 
posse before charges of plagiarism or of unac- | that upon the failure of heirs male of the body, 

owledged appropriation of another's thoughts | the barony devolved, about the middle of last 
are made public. No writer is above, and none | century, upon the heir male, who was landless, 
seems below, these charges. Shakspeare was in his | 22d who earned a livelihood as a cook. J. M. 
lifetime called by one of his contemporaries “ a 
daw deck’d out in our feathers.” ‘Time is the 
only test, and to time perhaps should be left the | yanuscrrr NOTICE OF PREACHERS AND THEIR 
fair distribution of the literary wealth to which TEXTS IN AN OLD BOOK. 


— — oes eae. On the fly-leaf opposite the title-page of a copy 

Peas of Saint Augustine's Citie of God (the 2nd edit., 
London, 1620), I have found the following manu- 
script account, headed — 





ORIGINAL LETTER FROM ANSTIS. “A list of the Bpps. that Preached when they were Prisoners 
This original letter from John Anstis to James in y* Tower of London, December 31*, 1642. 
Anderson is now for the first time printed from “ The Bpp. of Peeterbrow. 





the original in the Library of the Faculty of Ad- | “Jan. 9%, 1642. The Text taken out of y* 116 Psalme, 
vocates : — 6 verse. ‘I was brought low, and hee helped mee. 
“ Arundell Street, | “ The Bpp. of Norwich. 
. “11 Nov. 1710. | “Jan. 16%, 1642. The Text taken out of y* 24 Epistle of 
“ Dear Sir, } St. Paul to the Corinthians, y* 4‘ chapt. the 17" 
“I have adventured without any ceremony to write | verse. ‘For our light affliction, which is but for a 
by the post tothe Lord > by King of Arms touching the | moment, worketh for vs a farr more exceeding and 
omission of the name of the Lord Aston of Forfare out of | eternall weight of Glory.’ 
the List of the Peers of Scotland given into the House of | “The B (St. Asaph 
Lords upon the Union, and I believe a new one may be © Bpp. of St. Asaph. 
expected this Parliament of the Scotch Nobility, as there | “Jan. 23, 1642. The Text taken out of the 125 psalme 
always is from Garter King of Armes here of the English. | the 4* verse. ‘Doe good, Lord, vnto those that bee 
Now the favour I desire from you is to give him my Ser- | good, and vnto them that are vpright in their 
vices, and to desire his excuse for the rudenesse (if it be hearts’ 
any), and that if be should have begun his journey for | “The Bpp. of Bath and Wells. 
this place before my letter reaches Edinburgh, you would | “Jan. 30%, 1642, The text taken out of the 24 Epistle of 


favour me with a line at what place I may wait on him | St. Paul to the Corinth., the 12 chapt the 8 verse 
here in town on his arrival, before the beginning of the | and part of the 9%, ‘For this thing I besought the 
Parliament, and that the letter which I have directed to Lord thrice that it might depart from mee, and hee 
him, (which by the same post with this letter,) may said vnto mee, my Grace is sufficient for thee, for my 


be sent after him. strength is made perfect in weaknesse.’ 
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“ The Bpp. of Herreford. 

“ Feb. 6%, 1642. The text taken out of the 85 psalme the 
9% verse. ‘Surely his saluacdn is nigh them that 
feare him, and that glorie may dwell in our Land.’ 

“The Bpp. of Eley. 
$. . « The text taken. out of the 50te psal. the 


last verse. ‘Whoso offereth praise glorifieth mee, | 
apd to him that ordereth his conversac6n aright will | 


I shew the Salvac6n of God.’ 
“The Bpp. of Oxford. 


“ Feb, 20%, 1642. The text taken out of the I. Epistle of 


St. Paul to the Corinth., 11 chap. 31 verse. ‘For if 
wee should judge our selues wee should not bee 
judged.’ 

“ The Bpp. of Landaff. 

“ Feb. 27, 1642. The text taken out of the 51 psalme 25 
verse. ‘Behold I was shapen in Inequitie, and in 
Sinne did my mother conceiue me.” 

“ The Bpp. of Gloucester. 

“March 11*», 1642. The text taken out of the 101 psalme 
the 1 verse. ‘I will sing of mercy and iudgment; 
vnto thee, o lord, will I singe.’ 

Arch Bpp. of Yorke. 

“ Apr. 10t, 1642. The text taken out of the 20tieth chapt. 
of St. John’s Gospell 19% verse. ‘Then the same day 
at evening, being the 1** day of the weeke, when the 
doores were shutt where the disciples were assembled 
for feare of the Jews, came Jesus and stood in the 
midst and said, peace bee vnto you,’” 

The dedication, to “ William Earle of Pembroke, 
Lord Chamberlain; Thomas Earle of Arundel ; 
and Philip Earle of Mountgomery,” is signed “ W. 
Crashavve.” The poet, I presume. Probably this 
has been remarked before. R. F. S. 


Newark. 


Minor Notes. 


Smoking Tobacco in the East, —The Wahabys, 
a strict sect of Islam, adhering to the Koran and 
Sonna, have made a rallying word of “no smok- 
ing ;” and Burckhardt .(Notes, ii. 199.) relates, 
that 
“a respectable woman, accused of having smoked the 
Persian pipe, was placed upon a jackass, with the pipe 
suspended from her neck, round which was twisted the 
long flexible tube, or snake: in this state she was paraded 
through the town.” 

He states that “the smoking of intoxicating 
plants is directly against the Koran” (Notes, ii. 
115.); but it appears from Sale’s Preliminary 
Discourse on the Koran (p. 88.), that opium and 
beng (hashish) are not mentioned in the Koran ; 
and tobacco could not, being a modern discovery. 
The Moslems have, however, a tradition of Mo- 
hammed saying, “that in the latter days there 
should be men who should bear the name of 
Moslems, but should not be really such ; and that 
they should smoke a certain weed, which should 
be called tobacco.” The Wahabys interpret this 

inst the Turks, being hostile to them in the 
highest degree for their notorious violations of 





the Prophet's laws. A free exposition of the 
Koran in the following passage (c. ii. v. 216. p. 
25.) may also enforce abstinence from smoking :— 


Yu 
“They will ask thee concerning wine ( ,~_) [inter- 


preted to comprehend all inebriating liquors} and lots 
U-+ 


Cave): Answer, In both there is great sin, and also 
some things of use unto men: but’ their sinfulness is 
greater than their use.” (Conf. c. v. p. 93.) 
T. J. Bucxron. 
Lichfield. 


Tobacco Smoking. — Of an old building at Con- 
stantinople, which was converted into a monument 
of Sultan Mustafa, Evliya Effendi says — 

“This old building is of Greek architecture, and was 
built before the Prophet’s birth. When converted | in the 
beginning of the 17th century] into a mausoleum, it was 
a thousand years old. While the windows were being 
cut in the walls a tobacco-pipe was found among the 
stones, which smelt even then of smoke; an evident proof 
of the antiquity of smoking.” — Travels of Evliya Effendi, 
translated by Von Hammer, vol. i. part ii. p. 12. IP 


Richard Brathwaite. —In Edward Farr’s Select 
Poetry of the Reign of James I., 12mo., Camb., 
1847, it is said, at p. xxxii., “ Richard Brathwaite 
was the author of numerous dramatic works;” a 
statement which is not true, and likely to lead to 
future errors. Brathwaite was a prolific writer, 
but only two of his publications assume a dra- 
matic form, — Mercurius Britannicus, or the Eng- 
lish Intelligencer, 1641; and Regicidum, 1665. 
The first is a political satire, never acted, nor 
calculated for the stage; the second a dull Latin 
tragi-comedy, full of scholastic learning, but to- 
tally devoid of dramatic interest, and forgotten 


after it had served its turn. 
Epwarp F. Rmpavctr. 


Bp. Cosin's Library, Durham. — As no printed 
Catalogue of this collection exists, few people are 
aware of the number of valuable MSS. and printed 
works that it contains. 

Among the MSS. are : — 

The Works of Thomas Hoccleve. 

Lidgate’s Life of the Virgin Mary. 

, Lidgate’s Boetius his Bookes of Philosophicall Com- 
ort. 

Lidgate’s Destruction of Thebes. 

Peregrinatio Joh. Maundevile. 

The Goolden Roose. 1B bee is the author? 

Chancer’s fiue books of Troilus and Chreseide. 

Very few of these have, I believe, ever been 
collated. C. J. R. 


Suspended Animation.—“ N. & Q.” has recorded 
several instances of suspended animation. I have 
cut the following from the Stamford Mer of 
May 14, 1858, it be true it is worth a Note 
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if a hoax, as I hope and believe, 
aps you have some correspondent who will 
prove it to be such : 

“ Buried Alive, —A rich manufacturer, named Oppelt, 
died about 15 years since at Reichenberg, in Austria, and 
a vault was built in the cemetery for the reception of the 
body by his widow and children. The widow died about 
a month ago, and was taken to the same tomb; but when 
it was opened for that purpose the coffin of her husband 
was found open and empty, and the skeleton of the de- 

discovered in a corner of the vault in a sitting 
posture. A commission was appointed by the authorities 
to examine into the affair, when they gave their opinion 
that M. Oppelt was only in a trance when buried, and 
that on coming to life he had forced open the coffin.” 


K. P. D. E. 


Byron and ZEschylus. — It is perhaps not gene- 
rally known that the: celebrated passage in Eng- 
lish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, commencing — 

“So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain” — 


is probably a plagiarism, pure and simple, from 
ZEschylus. The passage of Aschylus, apparently 
imitated by Byron, is numbered 123. in Dindorf’s 
edition of the Fragments, and is as follows : — 
"Os 8 dori wiOwv rev AcBvorieay Adyos” 

TlAnyévr’ arpdxry totic rdv aierdy 

Eimewy idévra pnxavny trepwparos, 7 

Tad oby bm’ GAAwy GAAA TOis aUTwY Trepois 

“A\onopueoOa,” 

As Byron was scrupulously candid in acknow- 
ledging his obligations to the Greek and Latin 
Classics, this imitation, if it were such, must have 
been left by accident unacknowledged. Possibly, 
however, it is a remarkable coincidence of ideas. 
But as we know that Byron had a great admi- 
ration for Aschylus, the probability is that he 
had read the fragment and forgotten having read 
it. J. R. 


Minor Queries. 


Poet quoted by Tzaak Walton.—In the Complete 
Angler, part i. ch. ii., Walton says, — 
“I know what the poet says, which is worthy to be 
noted by all parents and people of civility : 
* Many a one 
Owes to his country his religion : 
And in another, would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so.’” 
Who is the poet? These lines were imitated 
by Dryden, as quoted in “N. & Q.,” 1" S. xii. 19. 


George Barnwell.— Can any of your readers 


solve the discrepancies which confuse the old 
story of George Barnwell ? 


the time of Queen Elizabeth; but I have never 
met with any authenticated notice of his trial and 
condemnation. Lillo’s tragedy makes the scene 
of the uncle’s murder to lie within a short dis- 
tance of town, and tradition places it in the 





grounds formerly belonging to Dr. Lettsom, and 
now those of the Grammar School at Camberwell. 
Maurice, the historian of Hindostan, admits this 
recognition into his poem of Camberwell Grove ; 
and the song-writer and pantomime-concoctor of 
later years follow in the same wake. The ballad, 
however (in Percy's Collection), tells us that the 
ungrateful and barbarous deed was done at (or 
near) Ludlow in Shropshire. The Guide- Book 
of that locality notices the circumstance as tradi- 
tional there; and the very barn and homestead, a 
short distance on the left before entering Ludlow 
from the Hereford road, are still pointed out as 
the ancient residence of the victim. Lillo’s drama 
shows us the culprit, in companionship with his 
heartless seducer, led from a London prison to 
the scaffold; and some few years since an old 
a document was said to have come to 
ight, showing that George Barnwell had been 
the last criminal hanged at “St. Martin’s in the 
Fields,” before the Middlesex executions were, 
more generally than before, ordered at Tyburn; 
yet the ballad, of much older date than the play, 
says that Barnwell was not gibbeted here, but 
sent “ beyond seas ;” where he subsequently suf- 
fered capital punishment for some fresh crime. 
Epwarp F.. Rowsavrr. 
Naming of Roman Women. — It is well known 
to all students of Roman antiquities that during 
the time when a Roman citizen bore at least three 
names, the prenomen, the gentile name, and the 
family name, his daughters received no prenomen, 
and did not inherit the family name, but each 
took the gentile name with a feminine termina- 
tion. For instance, each of the daughters of Mar- 
cus Fabius Ambustus would be called Fabia; 
each of the daughters of Publius Cornelius Scipio 
would be called Cornelia; each of the daughters 
of Caius Julius Cesar would be called Julia; each 
of the daughters of Marcus Tullius Cicero would 
be called Tullia. In order to distinguish them, 
they were designated either Prima, Secunda, 
| Tertia, and so on; or, if there were only two, 
| Major and Minor (Livy, vi. 34.). A Claudia 
| Quinta, the fifth daughter of P. Claudius Pulcher, 
| is celebrated in connexion with the transportation 
| of the Idwan Mother to Rome (Livy, xxix. 14. ; 
| Ovid, Fast. iv. 305.). 
| Mr. C. Merivale, in the fifth volume of his 
| History of the Romans under the Empire, p- 11., 
| traces this custom to the horrid practice of expo- 
| sure and.infanticide, which was prevalent in anti- 
| quity. “The fact (he adds) that women bore, at 





The unhappy youth | least in later times, no distinctive prenomen is 
is said to have figured in the criminal annals of | terribly significant. 


It seems to show how few 
| daughters in a family were reared.” 

| Is it apparent that the absence of a prenomen 
| is connected with the small number of daughters 
| in a family? The custom of distinguishing them 
by numerals provided for any extent, as in the 
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case of Claudia Quinta mentioned above. Be- 
sides, the Roman usage denied to daughters the 
assumption of the family name as well as the pre- 
nomen; and this could have had no connexion 
with the paucity of daughters. Some other reason 
than that assigned by Mr. Merivale must be found 
for this singular custom. L. 


The Hereford Missal.— A paragraph has been 
“going the round of the papers,” giving an ac- 
count of Mr. Maskell’s discovery of an unique 
copy of the Hereford Missal, which appears to 
have been purchased for the British Museum at 
the high price of 3007. When the paragraph first 
met my eye, I recollected that I had myself used 
one copy of the Hereford Missal in the Bodleian. 
I also had an impression that the Bodleian con- 
tained a second copy; and that a third copy was 
known to exist in some other library. 

I have since ascertained that, so far as the Bod- 
leian is concerned, my memory was correct,—that 
library containing éwo copies, viz. 

1. One on paper, wanting the title- -page and 
part of the pal te but then perfect to the end. 

2. A beautiful copy on vellum, with a splendid 
title-page in black and red; but unfortunately 
minus a three-inch-square woodcut on the very 
last leaf; which woodcut has carried away with it 
@ portion of a dozen lines in the centre of the last 
page. 
be made from the last leaf of the paper copy, both 
being of the same (the only ?) edition. 

Upon this note I should be glad to put the fol- 
lowing Queries : — 


Of this, however, a fac-simile might easily | edbn dain, 6 beund 


| Calendar were published ? 





1. Wherein is Mr. Maskell’s prize unique? Is 


it as being a perfect copy ? 
2. What library contains the third copy known 
to exist, before Mr. Maskell made his discovery ? 
3. Is that third copy perfect ? J. Sansom. 


Bibliographical Queries. —The names of the | 


authors of the following are desired : — 


1. “Histoire de la Revolution d’Irlande, arrivée sous 
Guillaume III. Amsterdam, 1692.” 

2. “A Long History of a Short Session of a certain 
Parliament in a certain Kingdom. 1714.” [Dr. De- 
lany ? ] 

8. “The Book of James; with an Hymn of Thanks- 
giving. 1743.” 
ABBBA. 


| the second appellation of Jews’ market. 


| 


| graving, 
| ships. 


“ A Dreamland Bishop.” —I have just seen, in | 


a lady's album, a pretty little poem of forty-four 


stanzas bearing the above title, and commencing | 


as follows : — 
“ A lay, a lay, good countrymen, 
A lay of Dreamland shore, 
Of visions bright, of scenes of light 
Unheard, unknown before.” 


The copy is without any author’s name; but it | 


is certain the writer, whoever he may have been, 
must have had in his mind’s eye the yet sweeter 
“ Dreamland” of Coxe’s Christian Ballads, which 


| 





a 


it much resembles in rhythm and purpose. Is the 
author’s name known ? . Hueues. 
Chester. 


Wanley’s “ Scintillule Sacre.” —1 am desirous 
to dispose of a MS. entitled “ Scintillule Sacre.” 
It contains about fifty-eight sonnets, and two 
short pieces of about 350 lines each, dated Dec. 
1667. The author, “ Nathaniel Wanley.” Is this 
MS. known ? E. D. Forrester. 


“ Irish Court Registry.”— How many volumes 
of the Irish Court Registry and City and County 
The one for the year 
1797 (the fourth published, but the only volume 
I have seen,) appears to have been very carefully 
compiled ; and is superior, I think, to Watson's 
Almanack, containing a considerable amount of 
useful and interesting information : — 

“ Amongst the novel matter of this year,” as the pro- 
prietors inform the public, “that which excites the ad- 
miration of the country claimed also a record with us: 
we have, therefore, given a correct List of all the Officers 
of the Volunteer Yeoman Cavalry and Infantry in Ire- 
land, to perpetuate a knowledge of those distinguished 
leaders of the national strength, spirit, and patriotism.” 

ABBBA. 


Caste. — What is the Sanscrit or Hindi for this 
word ? said to be of Portuguese origin, casta, a 
breed. Is it not more probably Arabic, haza, a 
The word does not occur 
Perhaps he hardly considers it 

Epren WarwIck. 


in Richardson. 
naturalised. 


Jews in Cornwall.—Can any of your numerous 
readers give me any reliable information relative 
to the presence of Jews in Cornwall under the 
Roman sway? I know that many legends exist 
even to the present day among the miners, that 
the Hebrews worked the Cornish mines for their 
Roman masters, and that they gave names to 
several towns and villages in that corner of our 
island. Marazion (a view of Zion) Hill retains 
Jupmus. 


German Engraving.— There is a German en- 

probably more than one, of the sea and 
Each carries a huge bell before the fore- 
mast, which the sailors are ringing for dear life ; 
as it is the only way to keep off some hideous 
monsters of fish, with mouths large enough to 
swallow up a small vessel. Who was the en- 
graver ? G. R. L. 


Walden Family.—In what county did indi- 
viduals of the Walden family reside about the 
reign of James II. ? Z. 


Earwigs in Gardens.—If it would not be a 
| Query out of place in “ N. & Q.,” I should be glad 
with many others of your readers to be informed 
if there be any recipe or preparation known for 
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the destruction of these insects in gardens, so 
that when placed on a flower-bed, the attraction 
would be greater than that of the plants, and by | 
eating it they would be destroyed ? or whether, | 
by application to the plants without injuring them, 
such preparation might preserve them from the 
nightly attacks of these little animals ? 

{ have asked the question of various gardeners, 
and of editors of publications devoted to horticul- 
ture, but can get no satisfactory reply: they seem 
to rely solely upon the old-fashioned plan of an 
inverted flower-pot ; but this mode disposes of a 
tithe only of the swarms which are now infesting | 
my verbenas and calceolarias, &c., which are some- 
times at night quite black with earwigs, destroy- 
ing in a few hours a valuable plant. In my 
difficulty I apply to “N.& Q.,” hoping and be- | 
lieving some of its scientific readers may be able | 
to suggest a simple but “infallible remedy.” 

BrisTouiensis, | 


Wild Garlic.—Mrs. Dary would feel greatly 
obliged to the editor of “N. & Q.” to ascertain | 
for her, through his journal, if it is possible to 
destroy wild garlic by any chemical preparation, 
or any method that would not be so expensive as | 
grubbing it up. Adjoining the house and plea- 
sure grounds of Gatcombe is a rookery of great 
extent, and with very handsome trees, but the 
whole is so overrun with wild garlic that the smell 
is quite sickening; the difficulty consists in de- 
stroying the garlic without injury or risk of in- 
jury to the trees. But Mrs. Daly imagines that 
something may be used to kill the garlic, but not 
sufficiently powerful to injure the roots of the 
trees. 

Gatcombe Park, Isle of Wight. 


Wanton Family.— What was the Christian 
name of Valentine Wanton’s eldest son, who was 
killed at Marston Moor in 1644? Sir H. Ellis 
(Letters, 1* Ser. iii. 299.), says it was probably | 
Valentine, but he was buried July 19, 1646, at 
Great Staughton, where Colonel Wanton resided. 
Valentine Wanton succeeded to the estates of Sir | 
George Wanton, who ob. s. p. m. in 1606. In 
what degree was he related to Sir George ? 

Josgzen Rix. 


St. Neot’s. 


Quotation Wanted. — 
“ Man loves but to possess — and if unblest, 
His sickly fancy languishes, expires, 
But woman clasps Chimera to her breast, 
Small aliment her purer flame requires, 
She, like the young Cameleon, lives on air, 
Content no grosser sustenance to gain: 
A glove, a ring, perchance a lock of hair, 
8 all she asks to recompense her pain.” 


W. F. P. 


Copying Ferns. — What other process is there 
for copying ferns, &c., besides the bichromate of 


| 





potass process P Tom Fern. 





Minor Auertes with Answers. 


“ Potwallopers.” — Query, derivation? Fort. 


[In the Gent. Mag., June, 1852, p. 887., is a very in- 
teresting article on this subject by Mr. John Gough 
Nichols. The paper is well worth an attentive perusal, 
though too long for insertion in “N. & Q.” The learned 
writer notices at least three distinct meanings of the verb 
to wallop: first, to gallop; secondly, to drub; thirdly, to 
boil. This last meaning has been generally received and 


| recognised in explanation of the familiar term potwal- 


lopers. To boil is in Sa. wealan, and in Ger. wallen ; to boil 
up, Ger. aufwallen, old Du. opwallen. We here, it has 
been supposed, transfer the particle from the beginning 
of the word to the end, as we do in many other instances; 
so that op-wallen becomes wallen-op (to boil up) or wallop. 
Mr. Nichols is disposed to question this derivation ; giving 
it at the same time as his opinion that the original term 
was not pot-walloper, but pot-waller or pot-wealer, which, 
however, comes to the same thing. Yet on behalf of the 
word potwalloper, it may be permitted to urge an inde- 
pendent plea. Potwallopers were not only those r - 
nised constituents who had in some places soguived the 
right of suffrage by keeping house and boiling a pot, i.e. 
maintaining themselves without charitable or parochial 
aid. The term also included “every poor wretch” who 
belonged to the parish, and was “caused to boil a pot” in 


| order to qualify him as a voter; and this was sometimes 


done by erecting a thing like a chimney in a field or in 
the street, where they kindled a fire, on which they boiled 
a pot! This, it is p ban was something very like manu- 
facturing fictitious votes, and voting in a fictitious cha- 
racter. Now, in old German law-Latin, walapaus (walapa, 
walpoz, ewalaput) was a counterfeit; strictly speaking, 
one who for fraudulent purposes assumed a disguise. “Wa- 
lapaus est, qui se furtim vestimentum alium induerit, aut 
sibi caput latrocinandi animo, aut faciem transfiguravit.” 
The pot-walloper, then, may have been originally the pot- 
waltipa (pot-counterfeit) ; and pot-walapa may have gra- 
dually passed into our vernacular pot-walloper (pot-boiler). 
The derivation of walapa, walapaus, &c. has been supposed 
by some to be wala py and panken (? ), or pautzen 


| (ornare); by others, wa/a (extraneus), and paida (Goth. 


tunica). Du Cange, edit. Henschel, on Walapaus. “The 
Langobardi apply the term walapauz (otherwise quala- 
pauz, walapaoz) to any one who disguises his face and 
dresses as a thief for the purpose of stealing, as robbers in 
the present day put on masks and blacken their counte- 
nance.” Grimm, Deutsche Rechts Alterthiimer, p. 635. 
note. ] 

“ Anglia Notitie” and the Chamberlaynes.—The 
above work, commenced by the Rev. Edward 
Chamberlayne, D.D., about the year 1669, and 
continued successively (under the title of Magne 
Britannie Notitie from the Union in 1707) b 
his son John to 1755, is in great esteem as a book 
of reference, and I should be obliged to any cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.” to inform me if these 


| persons were of the ancient family of the Cham- 


berlaynes of Maugresbury, in the parish of Stow 
on the Wold, Gloucestershire. 8. S. S. 


[The a family derive their descent from 
the Counts, or at least Barons, of Tanquerville, in Nor- 
mandy. John, Count of Tanquerville, sins made 
chamberlain to the King of England about five hundred 

ears ago, his descendants thence took the name of 

hamberlayne. They branched out into the several 
houses of Sherborn tle in Oxfordshire, now extinct, 
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and of Prestbury, Maugerbury, and Oddington, in Glou- ; 

cestershire. From the latter branch was descended Dr. Replies. 

Edward Chamberlayne, who was born at Oddington, THE JEWS IN BRUSSELS AND T 

Dec. 13, 1616, and buried in Chelsea churchyard on HOSTS. ppc a 15 


May 27, 1703, where a monument is erected to his me- 
mory on the left side of the great western window. 
From the inscription we learn that the Doctor “was so 
studious of doing good to all men, and especially to pos- 
terity, that he ordered some of his books covered with 
wax to be buried with him, which may be of use in times 
to come.” Cf. Wood’s Athena and Fasti; Faulkner's 
Chelsea ; and Chamberlayne’s State of England, part i. 
book iii. chap. iii. ] 

Stockbrokers. — When do we find the first men- 
tion of stockbrokers ? G. R. L. 


[Stock-jobbing or broking was contemporaneous with 
the creation of our national debt, in the reign of William 
III., 1695, and gave rise to that class of money-dealers who 
have the exclusive entrée to the Royal Exchange. Mr. 
Francis, in his Chronicles and Characters of the Stock 
Exc 1855, writes at p. 23., “A new impulse had 
been given to trade, and the nation was beginning to feel 
the effect of the revolution. William had already tried 
his power in the creation of a national debt: jobbing in 
the English funds and East India stock succeeded; and 
the Royal Exchange became — what the Stock Exchange 
has been since 1700 — the rendezvous of those who, hav- 
ing money, hoped to increase it, and of that yet more 
numerous and pretending class, who, having none them- 
selves, try to gain it from those who have."} 


Minton's Encaustic Tiles. — The chancel of my 
church has recently been laid with a very hand- 
some pavement formed of these. But its beauty 
is much impaired by an efflorescence of a saline 
nature, which covers the surface more especially 
of the black tiles. By the diréction of the 





lamented manufacturer we applied soft soap twice | 


a week, but without success. 
“N. & Q.” inform me what is the cause, and what 
the remedy (more especially I want an answer to 
this latter part of the Query) for this eyesore? 

[A friend to whom we have shown the above article 
attributes the efflorescence on the surface of the tiles to 
the decomposing matter upon which they have been un- 
luckily laid. He fears E. G. R.’s only remedy is in re- 
laying them on a concrete at least three or four inches in 
depth. This concrete should be composed of lime, tar, 
and gravel, in equal proportions. } 

Greenwich Palace. — Where can I find a pic- 
ture of old Greenwich Palace, in the time of 
Henry VIII.? W.C.S. 

[The old Palace of Greenwich was engraved by Basire 
in 1767, by order of the Society of Antiquaries, from a 
drawing in the possession of Dr. Ducarel. See also Vi- 
truvius Britannicus, vol. i. pp. 14, 15., for a Plan and 
Elevation of the King’s House at Greenwich. ] 


Edge-Bone of Beef.—Can you inform me the 
derivation or proper name for the above? I can- 
not find it in any Dictionary; but in an old 
cookery-book find it mentioned as Aaunch-bone. 
Is this correct ? Bourcuer. 

{See Wright’s Provincial Dictionary : “ Arrcn-BONE. 
The edge-bone, os innominatum, Var. dial.” ] 


Can any reader of | 


(2™ S. v. 294. 406.) 


In reply to H. A., Ienclose the following state- 
ment on the history of the “ Trés Saint Sacra- 
ment de Miracle” : — 


“A Jew called Jonathos, living at Enghien, in the 
province of Hainaut, thought that there was something 
wanting to his happiness so long as he could not give 
vent to his hatred towards the Christians. He therefore 
tried to engage Jean de Louvain, an apostate from Ju- 
daism, to steal some hosts, promising him sixty moutons 
d’or (about 402.) for committing the sacrilege. Jean, 
tempted by the money, agreed to undertake it, but not 
seeing any possibility of carrying out his object in En- 
ghien, went to Brussels, and on the day of St. Bavon 
entered St. Catherine’s Church, and took one large con- 
secrated host and fifteen small ones. He returned with 
his theft to Enghien, and delivered it into the hands of 
Jonathos. Shortly after this, Jonathos was found dead 
in his garden, and his wife, terrified on account of this 
sudden death, could rest no longer in Enghien, and 
set out for Brussels. She took the hosts with her, think- 
ing that Dy doing so she would be better received; nor 
was she disappointed. The Jews of Brussels welcomed® 
her in a most hearty manner, and consulted immediately 
in what way they could enjoy themselves with these ob- 
jects of Christian worship. They agreed, as did their an- 
cestors before them, to insult Him whom they attached 
in former times to the cross. On Good Friday, April 10, 
1369, they assembled in their synagogue, arranged the 
consecrated wafers on the table, and uttered the greatest 
blasphemies against those adorable objects. God, present 
in the bread, suffered their abominable doings. Yet, not 
satisfied with blaspheming, they took knives and poniards, 
and pierced them through. But they shrank back thun- 
derstruck, seeing streams of blood gushing from the con- 
secrated bread, and, dreading the consequences of this 
sacrilege, they resolved to get rid of the hosts. They 
engaged a Jewess named Catherine, who had embraced 
Christianity, and told her what had happened, begging 
her to take charge of the hosts, and to hide them some- 
where so that the Christians might not discover them. 
Catherine trembled at this proposal, but the promises of 


| reward being great, she agreed to take charge of them. 





Nevertheless, she had remorse, and instead of hiding them, 
went to the curé of the parish of Notre Dame, and related 
to him the whole affair. This worthy priest, very much 
astonished at this extraordinary miracle, called on the 
Vicar of St. Gudule, and the curé of St. Nicholas. They 
agreed that Catherine ought to bring the bleeding hosts 
to them in order to be deposited in the Church of Notre 
Dame. After this they addressed themselves to the vicar 
of the Bishop of Cambray, who at once assembled the whole 
Chapter, before whom Catherine repeated once more what 
had happened. She was put into prison, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Brabant having heard of this affair, gave 
orders to arrest all the Jews who were found in Brussels 
and Louvain. Proceedings were commenced against 
them; they were confronted with Catherine; but they 
denied all. Nor could the most severe tortures extract 
anything from them. The judges were very much em- 
barrassed, At once there appeared a baptized Jew before 
them, who had taken part in the crime and thought, 
when confessing it, he would escape without punishment. 
Confronted with the other Jews, it was impossible to 
gainsay what he asserted, and they all avowed their 
culpability. 
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“ They were condemned and burned alive on the 22nd 
May, 1370. Thus runs the story of the miracle, which, 
like all the others of the Middle Ages, ends in the 
slaughter and spoliation of the Jews.” 

A full account may be seen in Computatio Go- 
defridi de Turri Receptoris Brabantia, anno 1369 
—70; Archives de la Cour des Comptes aux Ar- 
chives du Royaume; C. Desmet, Histoire de la 
Réligion Catholique en Brabant, p. 137. ‘ 

Juxivs Kessusr, late Missionary to 
the Jews in Belgium. 

191. Lee Bank Road, Birmingham. 





H. A. will find an account of this extraordinary 
legend in Staphylus and Stapleton’s attack upon 
the English Bibles published in the reign of Ed- 


ward VI. and Elizabeth, ‘entitled The Apologie, | 


small 4to., 1565, folio 60, rev. In proof of the real 
presence : — 

“The stories of the Iewes may testifie clerely this 
matter, which happened in diuers places, as at Passau, 
Breslau, Regenspurg, and Tekendorph in Bauaria in the 
yeare of our Lorde 1337, and afterward at Berlin in the 

archise of Brandeburg in the yere 1512. And now 
lately in Pole in the dyocese of the Archebishop of Gnesna, 
1556.* In all whiche places it hathe ben seen, that out of 
the Hoste of our Lordes body, foined in with daggers by 
the Iewes, bloud hath gushed out.” * 


All which may be as true as another assertion 


on folio 69. of the same volume, that Luther and | 


Melancthon allowed each of their followers to have 
two wives — one step towards our modern Mor- 
monism. Georae Orror. 





Your correspondent H. A. will find, in Wouters 
& Hennes’s Histoire de la Ville de Bruzelles (vol. i. 
p- 130.), the various versions, ably condensed, of 


the sacrilege of the Host in the church of St. | 


Gudule. Henry D’Aveney. 





The Great Historical, Geographical, and Poeti- 


cal Dictionary, refers to “ Bosquet in vita, Bened. | 


XII., Sponde, a.c. 1331,” as authority for the 
following : — 

“ Armleder, a Captain that headed a great number of 
Peasants in Germany, who Massacred all the Jews they 
could meet with, because a Jew ran a Penknife into a 
Consecrated Host. After they had Plunder’d and Ba- 
nish’d the Jews, they fell vpon the Christians, until the 


Emperor Lewis of Bavaria caus’d their Leader to be | 


seiaid and put to death; this happen’d in 1338.” 
R. W. 


AMERICA DISCOVERED IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
(2™ S. v. 314.) 


The colonisation of Greenland in the tenth, and 
the discovery of America in the eleventh cen- 





* It is very singular that, as this book was printed at 
Antwerp and privileged at Brussels, no mention is made | 
in Brussels or Paris of this miracle, 








| turies, by the Icelanders and Norwegians, are to 


be received as pieces of history well attested. I 


| would refer to the Antiguitates Americane, pub- 


lished by the Society of Northern Antiquaries at 
Copenhagen, of which an abstract is to be found 
in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
(vol. viii. p. 114.); Humboldt’s Cosmos, VI. Epoch, 
Oceanic Discoveries, and notes referred to, Sabine’s 
translation (vol. ii. p. 230.) ; and a supplementary 
| chapter on the colonisation of Greenland and dis- 
| covery of the American continent by the Sean- 
dinavians, is given in Blackwell's edition of the 
| translation of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities. When 
| reading Mr. Laing's translation of Snorro Sturle- 
son’s Heimskringla, I had remarked in the trans- 
lator’s Preliminary Dissertation (vol. i. p. 159.) a 
notice of Columbus being in Iceland in 1477, and 
the likelihood of his becoming acquainted there 
with the Norwegian discovery of Vinland in North 
America five centuries before. The discovery of 
America was made in 1492, Mr. Laing, as noted 
by me, states in substance. From Memoirs of 
Columbus by his son Fernando, it appears that in 
February, 1477, Columbus visited Tyle (Thule) 
in Friesland, an island as large as England, with 
which the English, especially those of Bristol, 
drive a great trade. It is a curious circumstance 
| that he mentions. He came to the island without 
meeting any ice, and the sea was not frozen. And 
in an authentic document of March in the same 
year 1477, it is mentioned, as a kind of testimony 
of which the dqcument is the protocol, when there 
was no snow whatever upon the ground at the 
date it was executed, a rare circumstance by 
which it would be held in remembrance. 

In 1477, Magnus Eyolfson was bishop of Skal- 
hot; he had been abbot of the monastery of Hel- 
| gafel, where the old accounts concerning Vinland 
and Greenland were, it is supposed, originally 
written and preserved; other discoverers were 

eople from that neighbourhood. Columbus came 
in spring to the south end of Iceland, where Whale- 


| fiurd was the usual harbour; and it is known 


that Bishop Magnus, in the spring of that year, 


| was on a visitation in this part of his See; and it 


is to be presumed Columbus must have met and 
conversed with him. W.H 





The first supplementary chapter in Blackwell's 
edition of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, by Bi- 
shop Percy (Bohn’s Antig. Library), is espe- 

| cially devoted to the investigation of this subject. 
See also the sketch given in Lord Ellesmere’s 
Guide to Northern Archeology, of the contents 
of the Antiquitates Americana, sive Scriptores 
Septentrionales Rerum Ante-Columbianarum in 
America, a work published by the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, and which, I have no 
doubt, may be found upon the shelves of the Bri- 


| tish Museum. Wa. Marruews. 
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LIGHTING WITH GAS. STONEHENGE A BURIAL-PLACE. 


(2™ §. v. 111.) (2™ S. v. 395.) 
The following notes may possibly be worth Whatever may be the opinion of our antiquaries, 
adding to those already given : — | medizval chroniclers confirm the tradition of the 


“ The town of Sydney was for the first time lighted up | Welsh, that Stonehenge was formerly used by the 
with gas on May 25th, 1841, it being the first city in | Britons as a place of sepulture for their kings and 
Australia, or in fact in the Asiatic world, to which this | priests. Those last-mentioned worthies, “ after 
important invention has been applied. life's fitful fever,” were buried, like their Egyp- 

In France : — | tian prototypes, within the most sacred precincts 

“The mode of adapting gas to the lighting of streets of the kingdom, and with no small pomp and cere- 
and houses was discovered by a Frenchman, an Engineer, | mony. Of the obsequies of Aurelius Ambrocius, 
named Lebon. In 1799, he conceived the idea of adapt- | old fardyng thus sings : — 


| 

| 
ing the carburetted hydrogen disengaged from coal in the | ., ...,.. ti . 
metal retorts used to calcine it by M. de Limbourg, to a | ’ The Stone Honalon —_ ay — — 
* 5 AES , 


useful purpose, and realised it in the same year at Paris ~ : 
by exhibiting the interior of his house and garden illu- Where prelates and dukes, erles and lordes of might, 
Z His sepulture to worship there were sene. 


minated by it issuing from a large reservoir. He set up — - : 
one of his apparatus, which he called Thermo-lamps, at ww this worthy, kyng — buryed by dene, 
the Theatre de Loervois. It was the same apparatus as W at reygn ~ that a but thirten yere, 
now employed; the only difference being, that Lebon | When he was dedde and laide so on bere. 
pe his gas by the calcination of wood, we from | Ambrocius was of the royal line of Cornwall, 
coat. and king of Wilts and part of Hants, where the 
The following, in connexion with the editorial | place of his residence (Urbs Ambrosci) is still in- 
& u - madly wg] | - 
reply to Anna, will be interesting ; it occurs in | dicated by the little town of Ambresbury or 
Jerdan's Autobiography, ii. 32.: — Amesbury, in the first-named county. He fell 
“ Among the most attractive sights [at the peace Jubi- | towards the close of the fifth century in defend- 
lee] were the mimic Fleet on the Serpentine River, and | Ing his states against the attacks of the Saxdn 
the Chinese Bridge and Pagoda on the Canal in St. | chief Cerdic, and was buried as described by 
James’s park. My friend David Pollock, who was about Hardyng. The old chronicler inclines to the 
the earliest efficient promoter of the introduction of gas opinion of his fraternity, that Ambrocius was the 


from the invention of Mr. Winsor, —the first successful | * fs h . ohne 
Experimentalist with it in his own dwelling,— and for contriver 0 tonehenge ; which was erected at 


30 years Governor of the Chartered Gas Light and Coke | the instigation of Merlyn as a sepulchral monu- 
Co, was so concerned in the application that he hastened | ment for the British chiefs slain by Hengist ! 

to London from the Circuit to be present at the lighting | The same rude poet likewise alludes to the in- 
of the bridge and pagoda with this new flame. Mortify- . 7 ‘Seay 

ing to relate, it will be remembered that the bridge terment of Uthyr Pendragon : 


caught fire; the gas was put out happily without explo- | |“ This Constantine set all his londe in peace, 

sion, and every part thrown into smouldering darkness. And reygned well foure yere in great noblesse, 

The much-grieved Governor hurried back in a chaise to | And dyed then, buryed at Caroll ne lesse, 

the Country; and on appearing in Court next morning, Besyde Vterpendragon full expresse, 

very cast down, one of his confréres wrote as follows: — | Arthures fader, of great worthynesse ; 

«« When all the Park was into darkness cast, Whiche called is the Stone Hengles certayne, 
The mob lost nothing—Pollock looked aghast,’ (agast). | Besyde Salysbury vpon the playne.” 


“On another occasion, on his asking a friend (Dr.| According to Rowlands, Uthyr Pendragon was 
Masham, the present [1856-7] Warden of Merton Col- | the third son of Constantine, who was son of 
lege, Oxford, 1 believe), to take some shares in the Char- | Solomon, king of Armorica (Brittany). He died 
tered Gas Co., then in its infancy, he wrote in answer : — ’ ° 

‘ | a.p. 516, and was buried as above related. 
“* Believe me, Dear Pollock, I am not such an ass, I think th b ‘stake in th f 
As to think that Gaza’s the Latin for Gas.’ | thin ul ere must e a mistake in the name 0 
| the third king mentioned by Mr. Pauuipes, as in- 


“On another occasion, either the late Mr. Baron Bol- : . ep 
land, or the late J. Adolphus, wrote : — cluded in the inscription on the walls of the Hotel 


«¢ Little David of old with a sling and a stone, de Ville at Constance. Instead of Constaunce, it 
Slew Goliath the Giant, alas! should have been Constantine (ap Cadwr), iden- 

If on our little David this task had been thrown, tical with the first-named in the above lines, 
He'd have poisoned the giant with gas. Geoffrey of Monmouth dignifies him with the title 


The Haymarket was the last of the London | of King of Britain; but most probably his sove- 
theatres into which gas was introduced, in conse- | reignty did not extend beyond the limits of Corn- 
quence of some absurd prejudice of the proprietor | wall, which was conferred upon him by his kins- 
of the theatre, the late Mrs. Morris, who bound the | man Arthur. It is certain that he reigned only 
lessee to adhere to the old-fashioned mode of light- | “ foure yere ;” but whether, as Cressy affirms, he 
ing with oil. The change took place on April 15, | then resigned his crown and assumed the cowl, or 
1853, whilst the theatre was under the manage- | whether, as the poet has it, he “dyed then,” I am 
ment of Mr. B. Webster. R. W. Hacxwoop. | unable to determine. Borlase, however, dates his 
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conversion from the year 583, and Ussher his printed in the form of a pamphlet by Sir Anthony 


death in 590. B. 





The following extracts are from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth's British History (Bohn’s ed. 1848) : 

“He (Uther Pendragon) had been informed of the 
king’s ( Aurelius’) sad fate, and of his burial by the wag 
of the country, near the convent of Ambrius, within the 
Giant’s Dance, which in his lifetime he had commanded 
to be made.”—Book vir. chap. xvi. p. 221. 

“ As soon as the king’s (Uther’s) death was divulged, 
the bishops and clergy of the kingdom assembled, and 
carried his body to the convent of Ambrius, where they 
buried it with regal solemnity, close by Aurelius Am- 
brosius, within the Giant’s Dance.”—Book vu. chap. 
xxiv. p. 229. 

The whole account of the miraculous removal 
of the Giant’s Dance from Mount Killaraus in 
Ireland to Stonehenge may be found in Book vi. 
chaps. x.—xii. Resvurivs. 


VERSES ON THE EUCHARISTIC BREAD. 
(2™ S. v. 438.) 


Besides the four poetic lines on the question of 
the Real Presence, attributed to Queen Elizabeth, 
and printed as above, there is another much longer 
piece on the same subject, upon the authorship 


of which I find great difficulty. It expounds at | 


length the Protestant doctrines on the subject, as 
held by the Church of England; consisting of 
eighteen quatrains, or seventy-two short lines, 
in the ballad measure; and will be found in 
Foxe’s Actes and Monuments, in Walpole’s Royal 
and Noble Authors (edit. Park), i. 63., and in 
Ellis’s Specimens of English Poetry, ii. 116. Foxe 
has introduced the verses with this heading : — 
“ The Instruction of King Edward the sixt, given 
to Sir Anthony Seyntleger, Knight of his privie 
chamber, being of a corrupt judgement of the 
Eucharist.” 

And they are followed by the following para- 
graphs: — 


“ ¥ This young Prince became a perfect schoole-maister | 
unto old erroneous men, so as no Divine could amend 
him, and therefore this piece is worthy of perpetuall 
memory to his immortall fame and glory. 

“@ When Queene Mary came to her raigne, a friend 
of Maister Sentleger’s charged him with this his Pam- 
phlet. ‘ Well,’ quoth he, ‘content your selfe; I perceive 
that a man may have too much of God's blessing.’ And 
even heere Peter began to deny Christ, such is men’s 
frailtie. 

* By W. M. as it is supposed.” 

Upon these statements Walpole and Ellis ac- 

ted the verses as the composition of King 

ward VI.; but while such seems to be plainl 
implied by the first paragraph, in the second it 
is called Sir Anthony St. Leger’s “ pamphlet.” | 
Upon this evidence I was inclined to conclude 
that the verses were written by the King, and 





| St. Leger; but still I am not sure that the word 
| pamphlet ” necessarily implies a printed form. 

There is, however, a e in Campion's 
Historie of Ireland, which not only positively 
| states that Sir Anthony St. Leger wrote the 
| verses himself, but goes so far as to assert that 

the knight lost his place as Lord Deputy of Ire- 
| land in consequence of having written them. I 
beg to lay this before the reader’s criticism : — 

“ Queene Mary, established in her crowne, committed 
her government [of Ireland] once more to Saintleger, 
whom sundry noblemen pelted and lifted at, till they 
shouldered him quite out of all credit. He, to be counted 
forward and plyable to the taste of King Edward the 
sixt his raigne, rimed against the Reall Presence for 
| his pastime, and let the papers fall where courtiers might 
light thereon, who greatly magnified the pith and con- 
veyance of that noble sonnet. But the original of his 
| own handwriting had the same formerly (though con- 
| trary to his own judgement) wandering in so man 

hands, that his adversary caught and tripped it in his 
way: the spot whereof he could never wipe out. Thus 
was he removed, a discreete gentleman, very studious of 
the state of Ireland, enriched, stout enough, without gall.” 
(Campion’s Historie of Ireland, edit. 1809, p. 184.) 

I should be very glad to have the opinion of 
the judicious correspondents of “ N. & Q.” with 
regard to these contradictory statements. I know 
of no other verses attributed to Edward VI. Are 
there any attributed to Sir Anthony St. Leger ? 
And what is the meaning of the last line in the 
extract from Foxe, and who is likely to be desig- 
nated by the initials “*W. M.”? Any suggestions 
tending to solve these doubts will much oblige 

Tue Eprror or “ Tae Literary Remains 
or Kine Epwarp tas Sixrs.” 








BACON'S ESSAYS. 
(2™ §S, v. 251. 380. 420., &e.) 


As a general rule it would be inexcusable for a 
man to write to “ N. & Q.” on any subject with- 


| out first exhausting the dictionaries and ordinary 


books of reference: but when I wrote my third 
paper on Bacon without any helps of the kind, 
instead of waiting till I could procure them, I 
did so purposely, in order to strengthen my ar- 
gument, and show experimentally that there are 
many verbal difficulties in the Essays requiring 
elucidation, which, strange to say, have been 
hitherto passed over. Immediately after the paper 
was printed, I wrote for and obtained the reply 
inserted this week at p. 421., but the Editor by 
some oversight kept it back until now, and 
omitted a P.S. on the passage in Virgil, which, 
once more, I beg he will insert as it stands. In 
an edition now before me, Notis ex editione Hey- 
niana ex is Illustrata, Oxonii, impensis J. Vin- 
cent. 1880, I find this note : — 

“ Hie tantum ; ¢ Theocr. ix. 12, 18. et 19. 20. Numerum 
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Lupus: numerus eum non deterret. Ita nec torrens curat 
ripas quin imbribus auctus exundet; nec ad locum curat 
frigus pastor.” 


I observe two misprints in the reply p. 421., 
col. ii. 1. 31., “ Lureer” for Zurcor; “ nithered” 
for withered, |. 54. 

Your correspondent who writes under the name 
of Davip Gam has rendered signal service by his 
valuable Note. I was aware of the importance 
of the Latin version of the Essays, as may be 
seen at p. 277., but I certainly omitted to give it 
due prominence in my Note; however, your cor- 
respondent has given me cause not to regret the 
omission. I had begun to despair of seeing any- 
thing like a satisfactory reply. I trust the subject 
will be followed up, as many of my Queries re- 
main yet unanswered. Errionnacu. 

May 22, 1858, 


P.S. As the Editor informs me that he does 
not remember to have received and cannot find 
the P.S. above alluded to, I send another. 


“ Hic tantum Borew curamus frigora, quantum 
Aut numerum lupus, aut torrentia flumina ripas.” 
Eel. vii. 51. 
That is, “Here we no more care for any amount 
of cold north winds, than a Wolf cares for [a] 
number = sheep], or a torrent cares for its 
banks.” In other words, “ We are not deterred 
by any amount of cold, nor is the course of our 
life confined by it, nor are we restrained from our 
employments and pleasures.’ In this comparison, 
observe that frigora is in the plural, which makes 
the meaning of numerum yet more distinct. A 
single Wolf opposed to a number of sheep, is a 
roverbial antithesis which is very suitably applied 
in the above comparison: But to represent the 
Wolf as an anti-Pythagorean, who cares not for 
the charms of Number, is, to say the least, very 
unusual, and, in the above passage, is simply ab- 
surd. What can be more strained and unnatural 
than to say, — “‘ The Shepherds care no more for 
the cold north winds, than the Wolf cares about 
deranging the Shepherd's reckoning of his sheep?” 
We are not to expect a simile to go on all fours, 
but this has only one leg to stand on, and that a 
very lame leg, viz. the vague phrase don't care, 
for there is actually no other parallelism. Even 
if Heyne himself be against me, I have no hesita- 
tion in characterising this most strained and harsh 
interpretation as a strange blunder. 
Lord Bacon takes the obvious and common- 
sense view of the passage, translates or para- 
freer it most clearly, and s it yet more 
appily than Virgil himself did. However, Mr. 
Sincer not only appends the erroneous interpre- 
tation, but contrives to identify it with Bacon's, 
which is exactly contradictory !—“ I will con- 
fess that a mere reference to Virgil's Eclogue 
would have sufficed, but I have only explained the 


sense Bacon gives to the passage in other words, 
| however superfluous.” —P. 239, EIRIONNACK. 
May 31. 





TION ARIES. 
(1* §. iv. 199.; xi. 546.) 

Both of these are first-rate Lexicons, vastly 
superior to their predecessors, Ainsworth’s, Rid- 
dle’s, and for general use even to the unwieldy 
Facciolati’s ; and so far have justified the opinions 
expressed in “ N. & Q.,” and many other maga- 
zines; 8. being on the whole preferable for 
English readers to A. But for the merits and 
demerits of each, the editors, it would seem from 
their own prefaces, are barely responsible. It is 
difficult to understand what share Dr. A. took in 
his own Lexicon, and yet, in spite of such numer- 
ous and learned coadjutors and correctors, many 
references, it appears, are very loosely given ; quo- 
tations often mutilated so as to be unintelligible; 
false vowel quantities inserted by the dozen; 
works quoted or referred to which are not in 
general use, at least in this country ; many mean- 
ings incorrectly rendered from the German; and 
the English disfigured by numerous Americanisms. 
Most of these charges are substantiated by Dr. 
S., who ungenerously attempts to destroy the 
character of a work on which, it is plain, if he had 
not acknowledged it, he has mainly depended, and 
the very faults of which he has in many cases 
copied. This is | gra in a Review I have only 
just met with ( Westminster, New Series, vol. x. 
80—102. ), which has also anticipated much of what 
I had collected as faulty in both S. and A. There 
is, however, one point in which S. has unfortu- 
nately differed from A., viz. in omitting all proper 
names; and the reason offered in the Preface, 
that reference must be made to the Classical Dic- 
tionaries of Biography and Geography, is very 
unsatisfactory. Even for those who possess the 
latter, it is not always convenient to refer to them, 
in reading an ode of Horace, or chapter of Livy, 
for a full history and description of every place 
or person : in numberless cases nothing more than 
the situation or “ floruit” being needed to under- 
stand the passage; but there are thousands of 
derivatives from proper} names, adjectives (appel- 
latives), adverbs, bad pubstentives not to be found 
in any of the Classical Dictionaries. Thus 8. 
omits nine words inserted in A. between “ Atha- 
natus ” and “ Atheos,” and nearly twenty between 
“rogus” and “rorarii,” derived from Roma. 
This would not matter much if the form of the 
derivative could always readily be seen from the 
root, and vice versd; but it cannot; “ Camers,” 
plur. “ Camertes,” from ‘ Camerinum,” which has 
also the derivative “ Camertinus ;” and “‘Cameri- 
ni,” from “Cameria,” a totally different place, might 


| ANDREWS’ (A.) AND SMITH’s (8.) LATIN DIC- 
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be referred to the same root. And so of many 
other words. 

Again, 8. does not give in their proper places 
derivatives usually given separately. ‘ Compo- 
sitd,” adv. is not in its place, nor, as in Faccio- 
lati, under “ compositus,” but under “ — 
“ Composit,” however, is inserted separately ; so 
“ forte,” from “ fors;" and the same inconsistenc 
is elsewhere visible: “ benedice,” “ cogitate,-tim,” 
“ consulto,” “ merito,” adverbs, are given separate, 
but not “ cogitatd.” ‘ Malefidus,” “ malesanus,” 
usually printed as single words, are not to be 
found, nor under “ fidus,” “sanus,” but under 
“male ;” though “ benevolens,” “ benefactor,” “ma- 
ledictum,” “ malevolens,” are given. “ Crucifigo,” 
“ erucifixio,” “ crucifixus,” are not, “ crucifixor” 
is inserted. Participles also used adjectively or 
not are sometimes omitted, but generally not. 
Tn all this, S. is an accurate transcript of A. The 
adverb “ prestanter” is not to be found in S. at 

] 


Thirdly, there are occasional deficiencies of 
meaning, especially in the smaller Lexicon, in 
which also some words used by authors little read 
are given, not others. ‘“ Emundo,” used by Se- 
neca, is omitted, though the meaning of “ bestia- 
rius ludus,” occurring in the same chapter (EZp.70. 
17.), is given. Renderings of phrases such as 
“lapsus rotarum” (Virg. in. ii. 235.), “ pervius 
usus” (Jd. 453.), “a thoroughfare,” &c., would 
be more useful to the junior student than “ bes- 
tiarius ludus.” The meaning hive of “ presepe” 
(Georg. iv. 168., Zin. i. 435.) is considered neces- 
sary for advanced students, but not for beginners ; 
and so of many other words. 

Fourthly, The Westminster Review has pointed 
out that the source of numerous etymologies has 
not been sufficiently indicated in the preface; and 
I had noticed not a few derivations which were to be 
found in the New Cratylus, or Varronianus, of Dr. 
Donaldson, or in the notes to the earlier volumes 
of the Bibliotheca Classica, inserted in S. without 
any special acknowledgment, and therefore, if 
one believed the preface, claimed by Dr. S. as his 
own. 

These remarks apply, I believe, to all the edi- 
tions of S., both large and small; and so far the 
doctor does not appear to have availed himself 
largely of the suggestions for a careful revision 
offered by a most friendly reviewer soon after his 
Lexicon appeared. (Quarterly, vol. xcvii. pp. 
451. to 473. F. 3. 


GHOST STORIES. 

(2™ S. v. 233.) 
I beg to repeat my inquiries regarding the 
stories told of Lady Beresford and —— Wynyard. 
It still remains desirable that some member of the 





former family, or some friend representing it, 
should clear up the obvious anachronism in the 
statement respecting Lady Betty Cobb. If the 
Lady Beresford of the tale was the wife of Sir 
Tristram Beresford, and died in 1713, her grand- 
daughter, Lady Betty Cobb, could not have been 
her confidante on her death-bed, as the tale re- 
presents. With such a glaring inaccuracy on its 
front, the tale loses most of its claim upon our 
attention ; nor can it be otherwise until some just 
historical evidence on the subject is brought for- 
ward. 

The ordinary narration in one ghost-story book 
bears date, “ Dublin, August, 1802.” It would be 
something even to learn where it first appeared, 
and who was the narrator. 

M. E. M. (“N. & Q,,” p. 285.) only repeats 
the story of Wynyard; he does not answer the 
demand for an account of the persons, and a state- 
ment of the work in which the story first appeared. 
Oracutum (p. 341.) helps me a little by stating 
that Wynyard and Sherbroke belonged to the 
33rd or Wellington’s Regiment. I find that 
George Wynyard was a lieutenant in this regiment 
in 1781, and that in 1785 J. C. Sherbroke appears 
in the list of captains ; that both were captains in 
the regiment in 1791 ; and that in 1794 Sherbroke 
is sole major (the Hon. Arthur Wellesley being 
then Lieut.-Colonel), while Wynyard’s name does 
not occur. Consequently, the vision of Wyn- 
yard’s deceased brother, seen by the mess in 
America, must have taken place some time be- 
tween 1784 and 1794. This is so much towards 
the date of the event. A brother of Wynyard, 
who was in the foot guards in England, is repre- 
sented as a twin-brother of the person seen in the 
vision. This is so far verified, that there was a 
Lieutenant Henry Wynyard in the Ist regiment 
of foot guards in 1785 (major in 1806, &c.), and a 
Captain William Wynyard in the 2nd or Cold- 
stream foot guards in 1793, and probably at other 
dates. It may also be remarked that a Lieut.- 
General William Wynyard, colonel of the 20th 
regiment of foot, died in Kensington Palace on 
January 22, 1789. It is by supplying exact facts 
like these that we can make approaches to an 
authentication of the story. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give particulars of the relationship of 
these parties—assign a name and date of decease 
to the person seen in the vision — or tell if the 33rd 
regiment was in America at any time between 
1784 and 1794, and if so, at what station ? 

Permit me again to ask for exact information 
regarding the murder of the pedlar in Sutberland- 
shire, and the evidence given by an individual 
who stated that he had received intelligence of the 
circumstances in a dream. Canpinvs. 





The following statement I have lately had from 
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the mouth of Mr. L——, a clergyman of the Church 
of England : — 

“ One evening some two years since my brother, 
an officer in the army residing at Westminster, 
surprised me with a late visit at my house in 
Holloway, just as were retiring to rest. ‘ Bro- 
ther!’ exclaimed he, in an excited manner, 
‘mother is dead!” ‘When, and how did you | 
hear?’ I replied ; as she was living some consider- 
able distance from town, and was, as far as we both 
knew, although aged, in good health. ‘I have 
seen her pass me twice this evening in my room 
with her head bandaged up, and I could not rest 
till I saw you,’ was his answer. 

“In consequence of his conviction and entreaties, 
it was determined to take the first train in the 
morning to the locality where our mother resided, 
and, upon our arrival, sure enough we found to 
my surprise that our mother had died suddenly | 
the previous evening at the exact hour my brother 
had witnessed the apparition.” 

T send this without the knowledge of Mr. L 
I do not, therefore, feel myself at liberty to give 
his name, but subscribe my own as a voucher for 
the truth of it. T. J. Auuman, 


Talbot Road, Tufnell Park. 





8T. OLAF’S DAY. 
(2™ S. v. 416.) 

The answer to this question is just what I 
anticipated ; and I will, with your permission, give 
my reasons for having asked it, and point out the 
great importance of the answer. It is distinctly 
stated by Snorro Sturleson that the battle of 
Stiklastad, in which King Olaf was killed, took 
= on Wednesday, the 29th July. The 29th 

uly fell on a Wednesday in the year 1030, when 
it is expressly stated in the Saxon Chronicle that 
this battle was fought. As to the year of this 
event, there can be no question; but Professor 
Hansteen conceives that it took place thirty-three 
days later, on Monday, the 31st August, when the 
sun must have been totally eclipsed in some parts 
of Norway ; though not at Stiklastad, if the latest 
Lunar Tables are to be relied on. His reason for 
supposing this is, that Snorro speaks of a dark- 
ness having taken place at the time of the king’s 
death, which he would attribute to this eclipse ; 
though it is said to have lasted for the three hours 
preceding the king’s death, and to have been pre- 
ceded by the sun’s becoming red. Professor a 
steen’s theory has been very generally adopted. 
The Astronomer Royal, Lord Dufferin, and the 
compiler of Murray's Guide Book, all regard it 
as a settled point that the date of this battle is 
determined by the eclipse of the sun which took 
= in the course of it. It appeared to me, 





owever, that the concurrence of a week day 


date and of a month day date as those of the 
event added great weight to the testimony of 
Snorro ; while the impossibility of the phenomena, 
as described by him, having been produced by 
the moon's shadow, rendered Professor Hansteen’s 
assumption a very oy aps one. To decide 
the question, I sought for some farther evidence ; 
and it occurred to me that, as St. Olaf would be 
commemorated on the day of his death, and as 
the ecclesiastical tradition for this day would be 
independent of Snorro’s statement, and probably 


| of very high antiquity, it would be of great im- 


portance to ascertain what it was. It appears 
that it corroborates Snorro’s date for the battle. 
The pretended “ Eclipse of Stiklastad” must, 
therefore, be dismissed as a figment of the Nor- 
wegian professor. E. H. D. D 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Dives (2 §. v. 415.) —The introduction of 
Dives as a proper name in connexion with Lazarus 
is probably due to a misapprehension of the Latin 
text in Luke xvi. 19.. and 22. Our version has, 
“ There was a certain rich man” (xAodows), and 
“ The rich man also died;” the rendering of the 
Vulgate is “ Homo quidam erat dives,” and “ Mor- 
tuus est autem et dives.” Now it does not appear 
improbable that the common name dives, at the 
period when the Latin language had passed out 
of general use, but still continued to be employed 
in the Western Church for ecclesiastical purposes, 
was mistaken for a proper name; or, in other 
words, that dives became Dives. This error may 
have been favoured by pictorial representations of 
Scripture narratives. A person reading under or 
over a painting in a church the words “ Dives et 
Lazarus,” or seeing one figure labelled “ Laza- 
rus” and the other “ Dives,” and not knowing 
that the latter term meant “a rich man,” may 
have very naturally concluded that “ Dives,” as 
well as “ Lazarus,” was a proper name. 

It is but fair to remark that the Fathers appear 
to have had no hand whatever in this mistake. 
On the contrary S. Augustine and the Venerable 
Bede both comment, at an interval of about three 
centuries, on the fact that our Lord did not name 
the rich man, though he did the beggar. (aug. 
Serm. xxii. de Verbis Ps. exlv., and Serm. xli. de 
Verbis Ecclus. xxii. ; Bede, in Luce Evan. Expos. 
lib. v.) Augustine supposes our Saviour to have 
been reading from a certain Book [the Book of 
Life ?], where he found the beggar's name in- 
scribed, but not the rich man’s. “ Nonne videtur 
vobis de libro recitasse, ubi nomen pauperis 
scriptum invenitgdivitis non invenit ?” 

Tuomas Boys. 


Nell Gwyn's Funeral (2™ S. v. 107.) — By way 
of appendix to a former note of mine, I would 
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add that I have since seen another herald’s work- 
book under date of 1687, wherein is a trick of the 
arms as before described, with these additions as | 
instructions for funereal insignia, “ Madam Gwyn: | 
ona lozenge : atchierm' : Majesty: 12 silhe : 8dos{ en) 
buck [ram]: 12 shields.” In the corner of the coat | 
of arms is the word “ Russell,” which I presume to | 
be the name of the herald painter. Cx. Horrsr. 


Quotation by Sir James Graham (2™ S, v. 437.) 
—The quotation by Sir James Graham, brought 
forward by J.E.T., is from Machiavelli: “a son 
could bear with great complacency the death of 
his father, while the loss of his inheritance might 
drive him to despair.” Machiavelli says: “ gli 
huomini dimenticano pit tosto la morte del padre, 
che la perdita del patrimonio™ (Del. Prin., c. xvii.). | 

Mr. Taylor's exclamation, in his Philip Van | 
Artevelde — 

“. , Lives, lives, my Lord, take freely, 
But spare the lands,” — 
seems but a small echo of Byron's trumpet (Don: 
Juan, x. 79.) : — 
“ Take lives, take wives, take aught except men’s purses, 
As Machiavel shows those in purple raiment, 
Such is the shortest way to general curses. 


Kill « man’s family, and he may ‘brook it, 
Bat keep your hands out of his breeches’ pocket.” 
Bat is Byron's amplification a true sentiment? 
Are there hot wrongs which are infinitely harder 
to bear than loss of wealth or patrimony? What 
says Shakspeare ? — 
“ Who steals my purse, steals trash,” &c. 


I need not complete a quotation which is in the 
heart of all men. How unaccountable that Shak- 
speare should put such a true and noble sentiment 
im the mouth of the villain Iago—the type of 
wretches who murder the soul, whereas Italian 
assassins (whom we denounce) merely kill the 
body ! AnpRrew STEINMETZ. 


Lines in “ Eihon Basilike” (2 S. v. 393.) — 
The lines inscribed on the fly-leaf of Mz. Witson’s 
copy of the work cited are usually found printed 
im the book, and entitled An Epitaph upon King 
Charles, signed J. H. I find them in three im- 

ions before me, viz. that by R. Royston, 

mo., 1649; that printed at the Hague, by S. 
Brown, 24mo., 1649; and in an uncommon edi- 
tion, “ Dublin, reprinted for Edw. Lloyd, and are | 
to be sold at the Oxmantown Printing Coffee 
House in Church Street,” 1706. 

While upon the subject I may add, that m 
Irish book is dedicated to the Duke of Pati | 
and apparently put forth at thig particular time, 
when Jacobite plottings were rife, to beget a sym- 
pathy for the Stuarts, and support for the High 

urch, for the maintenance of which the ad- 
mirers of King Charles affirm he suffered martyr- 
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dom. In pursuance of this object, Mr. Lloyd has, 
in the exterior of his book, imitated the early 
editions by putting it in deep mourning; the cover 
being black enamelled, with black edges to cor- 
respond. This edition is called the 50th, and has 
a portrait, and a bold copy of the folding plates. 
Let me record another rare edition of the 
Eikon Basilike bearing the imprint “ at Paris, 
sold at a Surgeon's » i in the Rue Bethisq,” 
12mo., 1649. J. 0. 


‘ardinal York (2™ §. v. 371.)—There are a 
few interesting dates and facts in the following 
cuttings : — 

“ On the 15th of July, 1807, the royal family of the 
Stuarts became extinct at Rome, in the person of Cardinal 
York. This prince, born at Rome on the 6th of March, 
1723, was christened in the following month of May, by 
Pope Benedict XIII. He was at first called Duke of 
York, and afterwards Cardinal of York, when Pope Bene- 
dict XIV. conferred on him the Roman purple, in 1747. 
His father, the Pretender, known under the name of 
Chevalier de St. George, who married Princess Mary 
Clementine, the grand-daughter of Sobieski, the saviour 
of Vienna, bequeathed all his property, papers, and jewels 
to his eldest son, Prince Charles Eaward, the second Pre- 
tender; and at his death, without issue, in 1788, the 
Cardinal of York, his only surviving brother, took pos- 
session of them.” 

The second cutting is from an old newspaper, 
which had, a few days previously, announced the 
death of Cardinal York : — 

“ Among other curious memoranda of the Royal House 
of Stuart, found in the repositories of the late Cardinal 

fork, was a medal supposed to be unique. On the ob- 
verse is the head of Charles Edward, with the significant 
inscription ‘ Suwm cuique.’ On the reverse, the Scots 
Thi. with its appropriate motto—‘ Nemo me impune 
lacessit.’ The medal is said to be finely executed by a 
French artist, and bears the date of the year 1745.” 
W. J. Fitz-Parricx. 


Revolvers (2 8. v. 245. 358.) — There is, or 
was till lately, in the Tower of London a speci- 
men of this description of fire-arm, dating back 
as far as the reign of Henry VIII. The shape 
is in many respects similar to that of other 
fire-arms of the period, with the exception that 
attached to the (walnut-wood) stock are four short 
revolving barrels, each having a covered pan for 
the priming. The single barrel, about thirty 
inches long, is properly attached at the end of 
these, and has also a rod fixing it to the stock, 
passing over the top of the revolving barrels. 
The trigger acts upon a slow match held in the 
same manner as the flint in the old musket. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 

Bullion (2"* 8. v. 378.) — The word bullion is 
derived from the Low-Latin substantive bullio, 
one of whose meanings, according to Ducange in 
v., is * massa auri aut argenti.” Several instances 
of this use of the word are cited by him from 
Rymer’s Federa. The substantive bullio was 
formed from the classical verb bullire, which sig- 
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nified to bubble, and afterwards to boil. Budllio, 
in the technical Mint sense, denoted melted or 
boiled-down coin; the Italian buglione, and the 
French bouillon, bore the more homely meaning 
of broth. The French dillon, to which Richardson 


traces the word bullion, seems to have some other | 


origin, as it signifies base or false coin. L. 


The Largest Parishes and Townships (2™ S. v. 
148. 265. 325.) — Add to preceding lists, in Cum- 
berland, St. Bees, 70,000 acres; Crosthwaite, 
58,330; Greystoke, 48,960: in Westmorland, 
Kendal, 68,360; Barton, 35,000; Kirkby Lons- 
dale, 35,569: in Cheshire, Prestbury, 63,125 (pop. 
59,265) : in Lancashire, Manchester, 33,553 (pop. 
452,158); Rochdale, 58,620 (pop. 98,013): in 





spondent who inquired whether the wool of the 
Merino sheep has degenerated in England, I send 
you the following extract from an article by Pro- 
fessor Wilson in the 16th volume (1855) of the 


| Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of Eng- 


land : — 


“There are but few Merino flocks in England; those 
now remaining are descendants of the Windsor flock, 
Lord Somerville’s, Lord Western’s, Mr. Trimmer’s and 
others, and now exhibit a marked difference from the 
original Merinos, which were essentially a wool- producing 


| breed, whereas the English Merinos of the present day 


West Yorkshire, Halifax, 76,740 (pop. 149,257) ; | 
Kirkby Malzeard, 57,040; Ripon, 55,786; Sed- | 


bergh, 52,882; Ecclesfield, 43,540; Bradford, 
34,146 (pop. 149,543): in North Yorkshire, 
Aysgarth, 77,308; Grinton, 48,961; Helmsley, 
44,382 ; Pickering, 31,785. 

Some of the northern townships are very large. 
In West Yorkshire there are Dent, 23,200 acres ; 
Sedbergh, 21,402; Horton, 18,970; 
17,858: in North Yorkshire, Bilsdale, 18,971 ; 
Fylingdales, 18,458; Hawes, 16,872: in Cumber- 
land, Ennerdale, 16,998; Eskdale, 13,000: in 
Westmorland, Helbeck, 22,468. Hypr Crarxe. 


“ Gat-toothed” (2™ S. v. 392.) — As an addition 
to the excellent note of Mr. Bors, I would sug- 
gest that gat-toothed does not mean that the votary 
of the Paphian queen had any tooth actually re- 
sembling in shape that of the goat, any more than 
when a very old man marries a young wife and 
is said to have a colt's tooth, it is meant to be 
stated that he has any tooth resembling that of a 
colt, or perhaps any tooth at all. There is also 
the further illustration that, in the West of Eng- 
land, an old man who runs after persons of the 
other sex much younger than himself, is called in 
derision “ an old goat.” F. A. Carrineton. 


The Culdees (2 8S. v. 377.) — Perhaps your 
correspondent T. will find, upon reference to Dr. 
Jamieson's History of the Culdees, 4to. Edin. 1811, 
and Maccallum’s History of the Culdees, 12mo. 
Edin. 1855, full information as to his Query, 


“ When and where is the last mention made of 


these early religionists ?” T. G.S. 


T. Emlyn (2™ S. v. 396.) — As the date, both 
in the autograph and the imprint, is clearly 1757, 
the volume cannot have belonged to the Emlyn. 
Putting the Query in other form, can any one 
give a brief account of the heretic’s descendants 
and near relatives ? S. W. Rex. 

Beccles. 


The Merino Flocks of Louis XVI, and George 
III, (2 8. v. 310, 383.) —In reply to the corre- 


Ingleton, | 


are much improved in size, symmetry, and in disposition 
to fatten; at the same time the fleece has been increased 
in length of staple and in weight, without any great de- 
terioration of its peculiar fineness.” 
VESPERTILIO. 
Fabian's Chronicle (2 S. vy. 314.)—If Mr. 
Orror will look at Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memo- 
rials (vol. iii. chap. x.), he will find that gallows 
were set up in London, Feb, 12, 1554, for the 
unishment of persons connected with Wyat's 
insurrection. These doubtless stood till the fol- 
lowing June. F. Bye 


Pig's Marrow will drive you Mad (2"* 8. v. 
391.) — This idea prevails in Gloucestershire, and 
when a little boy I was advised against this viand 
by the nursery-maid. I cannot find any trace of 
this notion in Wiltshire. I need hardly add, that 
this is an unfounded prejudice, and that I have 
been sceptical enough to disregard the nursery- 
maid's advice ever since it was given. 

. A. Carrrnerton. 

Ogbourne St. George. : 


Monumental Inscriptions (2™* 8. v. 201. 249.) — 
I know a churchyard in the diocese of Sarum, co. 
Dorset, from which, as from a storehouse, the 
jobbing masons helped themselves to slabs of 
Beer-stone or Portland-stone as they required it. 
I remember calling upon a gentleman to tell him 
that an elevated tomb of the date of James I., on 
which was recorded the death of several -of his 
ancestors, had been carried off during the - 


week. There was an aged curate, but no resident 
vicar. Some slabs of great historical interest 


were made away with for common repairs of the 
church. Many of these inscriptions have not been 
recorded. G. R. L. 


“ The Quality Papers” (2™ S. v. 314.) — The 
Quality Papers were written by Mr. Duke Willis. 
He was ason of one of the Mr. Willises of St. 
James's Street, and placed as an articled clerk 
with some eminent who in Lincoln's Inn. I 
served my articles in the same office at the same 
time. Duke Willis was always more fond of li- 
terature than law, and I believe that he never 
practised, but went to America shortly after the 
publication of The Quality Papers, and died on 
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Charles Coleman (2™ S. iv. 90.) —This musician 
to the private band of Charles I. and 
his name appears among the “ Musicians for the 


same time with the terrible earthquake at Lisbon, 
the Hot Wells at Bristol were observed to boil up 
with unusual excitement. I have known it be- 


Waytes” in a warrant dated April 17, 1641, ex- | lieved, in consequence, that there is a subter- 
empting the royal band from the payment of | 


subsidies. He was an excellent composer, and 
contributed many pieces of music to The Musi- 


call t, 1651; Musicall Ayres and Dialogues, | 


1652; Court Ayres, 1656; Musicks Recreation on 
the Lyra Violl, 1656; Select Ayres, 1659, &c. He 
also assisted in composing the “ Instrumental 


Musick” for Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes, per- | 


formed at Rutland House in 1656; and contributed 
the explanation of musical terms in Phillips’ New 
World of Words, 1657. 


At the restoration of Charles II. the Company | 


of Musicians was established upon the charter 
granted by Charles I. to Nicholas Laniere. Cole- 
man, who had received the degree of Doctor of 


ranean passage from Bristol to Lisbon, but of 
course I do not put forward this ridiculous sup- 
position as a way of accounting for these simul- 
taneous convulsions. Such a passage would be 
invaluable in these days of electric cables. : 

C. H. 


Booksellers’ Signs (2™ S. v. 130. 346.) — 


“The Faulcon ” in Flete Stret, W. Gryffith, 1567. 
“Tiger’s Head” in Paule’s Church Yarde, Lawrence 
Lisle, 1614. 
“The Pyde Bull,” St. Austen’s Gate, Nath. Butler, 
1622. 
“Bull’s Head,” in Paule’s Church Yarde, Ambrose 


| Rithirdon, 1631. 


Music in 1651, was admitted a member of this | 


company and, in the Migute Book (preserved in 
. MSS., No. 1911.), we read, under the date 
1664, July 19, “ Thomas Purcell chosen an assis- 


tant in the room of Dr. Charles Coleman deceased.” | 
He left a son, of the same name, who was one of | 


the “ Musicians in Ordinary ” to the king in 1694 


(see Chamberlayne’s Anglia Notitia for that year). | 


Edward Coleman, also an excellent musician 
the husband of Mrs. Coleman who acted in the 

lege of Rhodes), was brother to Dr. Coleman. 
He and his wife are frequently spoken of in the 
gossiping Diary of old Pepys. He was appointed 
a gentleman of .the Royal Chapel at the Restora- 
tion; and the ancient Cheque Book of that esta- 
blishment records his death to have taken place at 
Greenwich, August 29, 1669. 


Epwarp F. Riwpautr. 
Derivation of Theodolite (1* S. iv. 383. 457.) — | 


I find this technical word spelt theodelitus in 
“The Pegegeeghionlt Glasse, containing the Use of the 
Topographical! G 
Circumferentor, &c., by Arthur Hopton, 1611.” 
The term is clearly derived from 0d, I see; 
3Aos, manifest ; frus, a circumference. 


C. Mansrietp Incuesy. 
Birmingham. 


lasse, Theodelitus, Plaine Table, and | 


Robert Deverell (1* 8. i. 469., &c.)—His earliest | 


literary production was “ Alter et Idem, a New 
Review, No. 1., for a Summer Month in 1794, 
4to., with three engraved plates. Printed (but 
not for publication) at Reading, Berks.” My copy 


was presented by Mr. Deverell to the late Mr. | 


Sergeant Lens “as a Brother Johnian.” Were 
any more numbers printed ? Josern Rix. 
St. Neot’s. 


Earthquake at Lisbon (2 8. v. 395.) —I have 
heard a similar instance to those mentioned in the 
communication of A Constant Reaver. At the 


| Pounds.” - London, 1663. 


“The Star,” under Peter’s Church in Cornhill, Rob. 
Leybourne, 1645. 

“ The Bible,” Newgate Street Without, Wright, 1636. 

“The Ship,” in Paul’s Church Yard, J. Crooke, 1659. 

“The Angel,” Cornhill, Nath’. Brooke, 1559. 

“White Lion,” in St. Paul’s Church Yard, neere the 
ittle north door, H. Lowndes, 1659. 

“ Three Bibles,” on Fleet Bridge, W. Crook, 1665. 

“ Three Roses,” Ludgate Street, J. Edwin? 1673. 

“The Gun,” St. Paul’s Church Yard, H. Brome, 1673. 

“The Gun,” Ivy Lane, Brome and Marsh, 1660. 

“The Prince’s Arms,” Chancery Lane, Brome and 
Marsh, 1660. 

“Two Swans,” without Bishopsgate, G. Larkin, 1689. 

“ The Raven,” Poultry, J. Dunton, 1692. 

“The Archimedes and thr ee Golden Prospects,” in St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, 1696. c 

“ The Star,” at the Corner of Bride Lane, Fleet Streete. 


696. 
“ The Black Swan,” without Temple Bar, Jonas Browne, 
715. 


“The Falcon,” St. Paul’s Church Yard, John Hawkins, 
1739. 

“ King’s Arms,” in St. Paul’s Church Yard, J. Hinton, 
1749. 
“King’s Arms,” 16. Paternoster Row, Alex. Hogg, 
1: 84. 
“« The Blew Ball,” by the Ditch side, Holborn Bridge. 
“The syne of Blacke Boy,” at the little north doore of 
Paule’s. 

“Cross Keys,” opposite St. Dunstan’s (now 27. Fleet 


Street). 
R. W. Hackwoop. 


Ingenious Puzzles (2™ S. v. 336.) — The Rev. 
J. Sipnerx Bovucuer will find a capital collection 
of arithmetical and other puzzles in The Boy's 
own Book, formerly published by Vizetelly ; but 
now, I believe, in the hands of the Messrs. Rout- 
ledge. Joun Pavin Patuies. 

Haverfordwest. 


Talking on Fingers (2™ §. v. 416.)—For a full 
account, see the Penny Cyclopedia, art. “ Dac- 
tyology,” “ Deaf and Dumb.” Resupinvs. 


Early Lists of the Army (2" S. v. 343.) —“A 
List of Officers claiming to the Sixty Thousand 
E. H 
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Visitation of Hertfordshire (2 8. v. 415.) — 
This MS., lot 1018 (not 1109) of the Macartney 
library, was sold to a person named Burnett = 
bably a fictitious name) for 122. % ¢ 


Quakers in the Army.—In 2"¢ §. i. 392. I wrote 
under this heading a Query, which, as it is short, 
I may perhaps be allowed to reproduce. “In 





vol. ii, p. 13. of Guizot’s History of Richard | 


Cromwell and the Restoration of Charles the Se- 
cond, translated by And. R. Scoble, I find the 


y 4 « 6 - | ‘ 
following passage: ‘Towards noon a great num- | yi) another. 


ber of officers, mostly zealous Republicans, Ana- 


Delphic Sword (2™ 8. v. 377.)—The couplet in 
Dryden's Hind and Panther, referred to, is as 
follows : — 


“ Your Delphic sword, the Panther then replied, 
Is double-edged, and cuts on either side. 


The allusion is to the AeAguch udxaupa mentioned 
by Aristotle near the beginning of his Politics. 
“ There is oa Aristotle) a natural distinction between 


women and slaves; Nature makes nothing in a niggardly 
manner, as the brass-smiths make the Delphic knife; 


| but it always takes care that one thing should correspond 


baptists, or Quakers, came to dine with the | 


General,’ &c. 
Fox ever bore arms. The statement in the text 
is a very strange one, and I should be glad to 
see it explained.” 

Now, had I referred to the original French, I 
might have saved you the trouble of this Query ; 
but I am not altogether sorry for having written 
it, inasmuch as a reference to the original has 


brought to light a mistranslation, which I doubt | 


not Mr. Scoble will be anxious to correct in any 
future edition. The passage is as follows in the 
original French ¢Histoire du Protectorat, &c., 2° 
ed., ii. 13., 1856) : — 

“Vers midi, les officiers affluérent chez le général, 
quelques-uns républicains ardents, Anabaptistes, Quakers, 


Surely no followers of George | 


Each instrument best performs its work, 
when it answers one purpose, and not several.” 


The context leads to the conclusion that the 
Delphic knife was some species of cutting instru- 
ment, which was “contrived a double debt to 
pay,” and thus economised expense. It is not 
mentioned by any other writer. The sense in 
which the expression is used by Dryden differs 
somewhat from that which it seems to bear in 
Aristotle. L. 


“Gladius Delphicus de re dicebatur ad diversos usus 
accommodabili.” (Erasmi, Adag. chil. ii. cent. 3. prov. 69.) 


Life of S. Teresa (2° S. v. 414.) —Upon looking 


| over my collection of books, I find that I have 


et [en?] se réjouissant hautement de ce qu’ils appre- | 


naient.” 


That is to say, Quakers formed part of a crowd, 
the rest of which was made up of officers, ardent 
republicans, and Anabaptists. 


“ When trees in calm air move, then speak the 
dead” (2° S. v. 391.) — This verse in Hollings- 
worth's Childe Erconwold alludes to a supersti- 
tion which in my native Norway and throughout 
Scandinavia is very common. [If it exists in 
England, it was probably first introduced by the 
Danish invaders. This is the more probable as 
I never heard of it in Germany. 

Having answered this question, permit me to 
ask one. There is an allusion in the remarkable 
Memoirs of Hollingsworth to his unpublished 

tical Anglo-Saxon MSS. Would their Editor, 

r. Sexton, inform me of the nature of them? 
Are they in the old Anglo-Saxon alliteration, or 
in modern metre with rhyme ? L. Severin. 


16. Colchester Street, 
Savage Gardens, Tower Hill. 


Cutting Teeth in advanced Age (2™ 8S. v. 30.)— 
Mrs. Fussell, residing at Acton, nearly eighty 
years of age, who was for many years re 
recently cut an entire set of new teeth. They 
caused her a great deal of suffering. Such an 
occurrence is said to be without precedent. (Vide 
“ Sun” Newspaper of May 24, 1858.) 

Cr. Horrer. 


JAYDEE. | 
] 


got a fine clean copy of the life of this saint; but 
the title-page appears to be different from that of 
your correspondent J.M.’s copy. My one bears 
to be: — 

“The Flaming Heart, or the Life of the Glorious 8. 
Teresa, foundresse of the reformation, of the Order of the 
All-Immaculate Virgin-Mother, our B. Lady, of Mount- 
Carmel. Antwerpe, 1642.” Sm. 8vo. 


It is dedicated “ To the Princesse Henrietta- 


| Maria of France, Queen of Great Brittaine, by 
ft & + 





On the title-page occurs the autograph of 

“ Jane Thwaites her book, God give her grace 

thare into look and weir,” written in an old band. 

The work is not of common occurrence, and I 
cannot find out the names of the translators. 

; T. G. 8. 


Legend of the Lutterells [Luttrells] (2™* S. v. 
330.) — This legend forms the groundwork of 
“The Devil's Mill.” (Legends and Stories of Ire- 


| land, by Samuel Lover, (new edition) : London, 


1847, 2 vols. 8vo.). F. R. Stewart. 


PMiscellanesus, 
AN EDITORIAL DIFFICULTY. 


Nothing in the business of an editor is more difficult 
than to hold the balance even between contributors whe 
are not themselves observant of the limits within which 
the pages of his journal are open to discussion. A case 
of this kind has just occurred, which we thisk it right 
to lay before our readers, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[24 S. V. 127., Juwe 5. °58. 





In our No, for 10th April last, Ma. Srxcer contributed 
a paper entitled “ Shakspeatiana,” in which, with refer- 
ence to the vexed question of the errors in the text of 
Shakspeare retained by those whom he termed “ the Ido- 
laters of the Folio,” he wrote as follows: — 
“One of his contemporaries has prophetically antici- 
pated their censure : — 
* Yet not ashamed these Verbalists still are 
From youth, till age or study dimme their eyes, 
To engage the Grammar rules in civill warre 
For some small senterice which they patronize; 
As if the end liv’d not in reformation 
Of Verbes’ or Nounes’ true sense or declination, 
So these Word-Sticklers have no power to cure 
The errors, and corrupted lines endure.’” 


Shortly after the appearance of this paper, we received 
a communication, in which, amongst a deal of other 
bitter matter, Mr. Sincer was roughly handled for what 
was termed his “dextrous and sinister manipulation ” of 
this quotation from Lord Brooke, it being asserted that 
the last two lines had no existence in the original.* 


We were appealed to, as assumed friends of Mr. SINGER, | 


but greater friends to Truth, to insert this exposure; and 
omitting the appeal (for the public 
with private friendships), we proposed to do so when 
purged of its bitterness — for there was much in the paper 
which we felt could not appear without provoking replies 
in the same spirit, and turning “ N. & Q.” into a bear- 
garden. We had the paper set up in type, and intended, 
after exercising the editorial pruning- knife upon some of 
its more violent passages, to give it insertion. Pressed 
by other business and a crowd of communications, we de- 
layed it. The brief patience of our impetuous corre- 
spondent was exhausted. He recalled his paper, and 
attacking us in grand sty le, he now charges us with com- 
plicity in a great literary fraud, and gives us warning 
that he is about to print the whole correspondence, and 
denounce us before the public as traders in untruth. 
When the matter arrived at this point, we thought it 
right to inform Mr. Stscer what was about to make its 
appearance; at the same time inviting him to explain in 
our pages how he came to add the two lines in question 


* They are, in feet, an alteration of the following lines 
by Lord Brooke : 
“For these word-sellers have no power to cure 
The passions, which corrupted lives endure.” 


has nothing to do | 


to the quotation from Lord Brooke. Ma. Sinerr, con- 
| scious of his own integrity, but equally blind, as our cor- 
respondent, to the responsibilities and duties of our neutral 
position, finds fault with us for not inserting the attack 
upon himself, and declines “ to insult the common sense 
of our intelligent readers by offering a word in justifi- 
cation” of what he terms “a jocose travesty of Lord 
Brooke’s lines.” 

We regret the insertion in“ N. & Q.” of Mr. Sincer’s 
“travesty” without any explanation. Discussing a 
matter which frequently turns upon the authorised or 
unauthorised insertion of lines, words, or even letters, 
we think he was wrong in inserting the lines in question 
without stating that they were altered from the original. 


| Had we known they were not part of the professed quo- 


tation, we should certainly not have printed them without 
some such explanation. But having said thus much, we 
wash our hands of the business. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentleman by whom they are req , and whose name and address 
are given below. 

Scuwrsouacsen's larger edition of the Ceaztis LS published with 

the Ewcaraipiow Epicrert in or be the year 1806. 

Conaz's edition of the same work, published 1826. 


Wanted by 7. 7. Plowman, Spencer House, Wimbledon 
Common, 8. W. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


Tn consequence of the e we have occupied with our personal expla- 
nation, we are compelled this week to omit our usual Notes on Books. 


We have also to apologise to many correspondents for the delay in in- 
serting their papers. 


A. 8. A. (Barrackpore), received, and shall have our early attention. 
Answers to other correspondents in our next. 


H. See our General Index to the \st Series for the derivation of Am- 
pers and. 

Eanara. ones I bette bottom. for Reeddelt ” 
“Smythe ; ii. 22. from bottom, for “ dell” = 
“ Riddell ;" Hy in tine 3 3. for “ Saltfort” read “ Saltfoot.” 


“ Noras ano Queniss" is published at noon on Friday, and ie also 
issued in Mowruty Pants. The subscription for Stamero ome for 
Sex Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
yearly Lwoux) is iis. td., which may = pee Oy sust re Vy w 
favour of Musens. Bart ano Daroy, 186. Freer Sraser, 


also all Commonications ron tax Eprron should be addressed. 





SECOND 47. 
Just E DRY ls., per Post ts. id. 


DR COLLODION 5 OFTEW ED, 


HE 
T PROCESS. By CHAS. A. LONG. This 


process is gimple, clean, and certain, and the 
Salting pi the exquisite delicacy 
of the , we the brilliancy of the Wet Col- 
oo and the fine artistic texture of the 


BDA? D & LONG, 153. Fleet Street. London. —_ « ane enablec 
Jast published, Third Edition, Post Free, 6d. 
PECTACLES : when to wear, 
kK.) and how to use them, addressed to those 
who value their Sight. By CHARLES A. 


= 4 rm 


pueatien. 


Wy CHROMATIC 


HOTOGR ty Te 


» Wholesal 

tail, and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA. 
RATUS Manufacturers, Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledonian Road, London, beg Uy inform the 
Trade and Public generally, th 
| erected extensive Workshops adjoining their 

former Shops, and having now the la M 
nufactory in sagene for the make of Cameras, 
to execute with despatch any 

may be favoured with. The M 
Workmanship of the first class. 
Their Illustrated Catalogue sent Free on ap- 





\ ONUMENTAL BRASSES 


rate, Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stam 
and Plates in Mediwval and Modern 
Crest engraved “ Seal or Ring, 8¢ 
at they have | 7s. Mo and Heral 
cuted in ay Style. ey Gold_18 carat 
flall- marked Bil Ring, 
ed crest, Bve Guiness. Detailed Price 
vist Post Free 


‘av 
T. MORING, Engraver and Heraldic Artist 
(who has received the Gold wa for En- 


MESSRS. 


graving), 44. High Holborn, 





MIC RO- 


BLAND & LONG, Opticians to the Queen, 
153. Fleet Street, London 


p™ YITOGRAPHY. — Complete 
SETS of APPARATUS, with Chemicals 
and Book of Instruction, for 3/. 3¢., Si. Se - and 
101. 102. ; Sterenscopic Tepegetus, from ‘ 3s. 
New Portable Stereoscopic Camera, with lens, 
ac... 10s, Brass-bound Cameras and Appa- 
Pure Chemicals and every 
ractice of Photography, 


and retail. 
W. BOLTON, Operative Chemist, 
146. Holborn Bars. 
List on application. 


requisite for the 


[ SCOPES. SMITH, BECK & BECK, 
pt TF AC TURING OPTICIANS, 6. Cole- 

Street. London, have received the 
re Dy NCIL MEDAL of the GREAT EXHI- 


1855, “For the excellence of their 
wey 


strated Fopab is of the 101. EDU- 


An 
| cATONAL MICROSC( — sent by Post on 
receipt of 


Six Postage 8 


A GENERAL detagenve for MARCH, 
1857, may be had on application. 





RMS, CRESTS, &e., engraved 
in MEDLEVAL and MODERN 
STYLES. — Crest on_Seal or Ring, 7s.; on 
Steel Die, 62. Book-Plate with 
ee Plate. Se. Arms se 
2s. 6d. in Colours, 5s. 
tish Museum, Fee |0s., or Stamps, by 


T. CULLETON, Genealogist, and Heraldic 


Engraver to the Queen, |. & 2%. Long Acre 
one door Se Maastin's Lane. . 


y - Arms quartered and emblazoned on 
e 








